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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Introduction to Entomology: or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects : 
with Plates. By Wm. Kirby, B.A. 
F.LS.; and William Spence, Esq. 
F.L.S. 8vo. 

The second volume of this truly va- 
luable and interesting work has issued 
from the press, and we seize the oppor- 
tunity of net only calling the public at- 
tention to it, but also to its precursor, 
the Ist Vol., which appeared previous to 
the commencement c* the Literary Ga- 
ztte. Tow greatly i elementary ‘iook 
on Entomology was + antes is universally 
acknowl deed, and how ably this publi- 
cation proraises to supply that desidera- 
tum, a car‘lid perusal of the pages now 
before us will satisfy every reader.. We 
had, in truth, no treatise on the subject 
that could claim: the praise of being at 
all 2 popular and comprehensive imtro- 
duction to the science. Curtis’ fransla- 
tion of the Fundamenta Entomologia, 
1772; Yeats’s Institutions of Entomology, 
1773; and Barbut’s Genera Insectorum, 
1781; the two former in too unattrac- 
tive, and the latter in too expensive a 
shape for general students, were the 
only works professedly devoted to this 
object in the English language. But 
when the present “ Introduction” is 
completed by the appearance of the third 
and last volume, we are convinced, 
from the manner and ability displayed 
in the two thirds of the plan already exe- 
cuted, that the admirers of this delight- 
ful branch of human learning will have 
nothing to regret. 

The Epistolary form has been adopted ; 
and in the various letters which compose 
these volumes, the noxious and benefi- 
cial properties of insects, their affections 
for their young, their food and modes of 
obtaining it, their habitations, societies, 
habits, &c. &e. are distinctly examined 
and agreeably and amply elucidated. 
Justice demands that we should further 
state, that signal humanity is a remark- 
able feature of this study in the hands of 

e authors; and while they save the 
mind from those painful sensations which 
the details of cruel experiments on ani- 
mal sufferings and life too often produce, 
they aim at the still higher object of 
raising our contemplation “ from nature 
> gana God.” In both these re- 

any eulogy we co rono 
ee 








would fall short of their deserts,—but 
their best reward is within their own 
bosoms. The stylgmtep! aatter are 
equally deserving of admiration, and the 
anecdotes of insect sagacity, cunning, 
courage, and general habits, are so cu- 
rious and entertaining, that we question 
if even the readers for mere amusement 
could select a work of jest or fable bet- 
ter calculated to rivet their regards, and 
divert their listless hours. 


Having thus opened our way to these 
excellent volumes, we shall extract a 
few instances of the kind to which we 
have alluded, as an illustration of our 
remarks : 


The states through which insects pass are 
four: the egg; the larva; the pupa; and 
the imago. The first of these need not 
be here adverted to. In the second, or im- 
mediately after their exclusion from the 
egy, they are soft, withont wings, and iu 
shape usually somewhat like worms. Larra 
— a mask, and the name was. om 
ed from the real insect being when under 
this forn: as it were masked. In the Eng- 
lich langpage we have no common term 
that — to the second state of all in- 
sects, though we have several for that of 
the different tribes. Thus we call the co- 
loured and often hairy larve of butterflies 
and moths caterpillars; the white and more 
compact larve of flies, many beetles, &c. 
grubs or maggots; and the depressed larve 
of many other insects worms. In this pe- 
riod of their life, during which they eat vo- 
raciously, and cast their skins several times, 
insects live a shorter or longer period, some 
only a few days or weeks, others several 
months or years. They then cease eating ; 
fix themselves in a secure place; their skin 
separates once more and discloses an ob- 
long body, and they have now attained the 
third state of their existence. From the 
swathed appearance of most insects. in this 
state, in which they do not badly resemble 
in miniature a child trussed up like a 
mummy in swaddling clothes, they have 
been called: Pupa. In this state most in- 
sects eat no food; are incapable of locomo- 
tion; and if opened, seem filled with a wa- 
tery fluid, in which no distinct organs can 
be traced. Externally, however, the shape 
of the pupa of different tribes varies consi- 
derably, and different names have been ap- 

lied to them, Nymphz, Chrisalides, Aure- 
ie, &c. After remaining, some species 
only a few hours, others months, others one 
or more years, in the pupa state, the en- 
closed insect, now become mature in all its 
parts, bursts the case which enclosed it, 
quits the pupa, and enters upon the fourth 
or last state. We now eee it (unless it be 
an apterous species) furnished with wings, 





capable of pagatio n, and often under a 
= akogether ifferent from those which 
it has iously berne—a beetle, 
butterfly, or other insect. It has therefore 
arrived at the /mago state, or perfection 


of its transformations. 


Before proceeding, it may be useful 
and expedient to explain the technical 
names of the different orders or tribes of 
insects : 

1. Coleoptera, consisting of beetles. 2. 
Strepsiptera, of the genera Xenos and Sty- 
lops. 3. Dermaptera, of Earwigs. 4. Or- 
depesre, of C hes, Locusts, Grass- 
hoppers, Crickets, Spectres, Mantes, &c. 
5. Haakon, of Bugs, Cicada, Water- 
scorpions, Water-boatmen, Leaflice, Cechi- 
neal insects, &c. 6. Trichoptera, of the 
flies produced by the various species of 
Case-worms, Phryganea, L. 7. Lepidop- 
tera, of Butterflies, Hawkmoths, and 
Moths. &. Neuroptera, of + 
Ant-lions, Ephemere, &c. 9. Hymenop- 
tera, of Bees, Wasps, and other insects 
armed with a sting or ry nears and its 
valves. 10. Diptera, of Flies, Gnats, and 
other two-winged insects. 11. 4phaniptera, 
of the Flea genus.—And 12. Aptera, of 
Mites, Lice, &c. 

The same insect often lives successively 
in three or four worlds. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the water during one period ; of the 
earth during another; and of the air dur- 
ing a third : and fitted for its various abodes 
by new organs and instruments, and a new 
form in each. 

In a chapter devoted to “ the direct 
injuries caused by insects,” we have an 
epitome of the best authorities on cases 
of Morbus pedicularis, itch, &c.; and the 
author thus whimsically introduces ano- 
ther of our human tormentors to notice: 

‘* Dear Miss,” said a lively old lady to a 
friend of mine (who had the misfortune to 
be confined to her bed by a broken limb, 
and was complaining that the fleas tor- 
mented her) ‘‘ don’t you like fleas? Well, 
I think they are the prettiest little <a 
things in the world—TI never saw a d 
flea in all my life.” The Wil- 
lughby kept a favourite flea, which used at 
cen iste b sd a oe 
of his hand ; an 
three months, chee cold idle it. And 
Dr. Townson, = the —- which he 
bestows upon these vigilant little vaulters 
as sential the place of an alarum, and 
driving us from the bed of sloth, should 
seem to have regarded them with feel 
much more complacent than those of Dr. 
Clarke and his friends, when their hopes of 
passing ‘‘ one night free from the attacks of 
vermin,” were ¢ 


ed into i the 
information of the laughing Gueik,” that 
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** the King of the Fleas held his court at 
Tiberias.” 

The attttot adds twé doll retipes for 

whe view them in this unfavour- 

fe light, {¢ get tid of them : the oné 

who — r liner: with hdgs-ldrd to 

ee w ingtst of the fleas; and the 


, to at thérh With a cannon as 
s6ti Ciristina of Sweden did, whose 
juitian’ pikcé of artillery is still exhi- 

bited in the arsenal at Stockholm. 

OF the Bug we dre told thiat they were 
fittfedticed by cothmetce inte England, 
‘drtefiot to tke date of 1500 : 

Their original name was Chizche or 
Waltetouese ; and the term Bug, whieh is a 
Galtic word; signifying # ghost or goblin,* 
“wes. to them after Ray’s' time, most 

ly beenuse they were considered as 
<<terrore by night.” St. Pierre; in his 
te. Meayi itius; ihentions-a species of 
——_ in that Island, the bite of which 
it nfore vettombus than the sting of a scor- 
pion; and is sheeeeded by a tumour as big 
the egy of a pigeon, which continues 

‘for four or five days. Reduvius Serratus F. 
kiipwn in the West Indies by the 


héel-Bug'; ean, like the Raia | 


Torpedo ai ten Ei 
i notus Electricus, eommu- 
aicdte an elevtrie shock to the person whose 
flesh: it touches: One of these plaeed on 
the hand' of. at acenrate observer of nature 
(the late Major General Davies, R. A.) 
ve him a considerable shock, as if from 
electrie jar, with its legs, which he felt 
a¢: high as his shoulders; and dropping 
‘the eredture, he observed six marks upon 
hié hand where the six feet had steod. 


Giiats; Mosyititos, Ants, and other 
pleriy assailints of the humian race, come 
in for their full share of description in 
ttiis curfous chapter ; and under the title 
Of Indirect Injuiies, &c. atiother long 
andl interesting letter succeeds, whence 
‘we could copy titel amusing matter, but 
that We leave it for the counterbalance 
of * Benefits derived from Insects.” 


bent ms s@rvice which Insects ren- 
at iti this respect, is in the re- 
Sond Cofistimption of corrupt vege- 
talile dad animil substances, which, with- 
out. their did, would infect the atmos- 
phere with disease and pestilence. They 
@6 dep éshinently usefill in devouring 
ather itevts, Which would otherwise 


‘beyorid endurance ; and supply- 
ort bins and fish; which in turn 
’ (te tte food of man. ft may be ge- 


nates to insects are rather 
ppectres, &¢. it is worthy of 
} hier and Western parts 
; hich fly into candles 
; pefaps from the old 
a the souls of the dead 
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nerally stated, that almost all the filth on 
the earth is cleared away (we allow for 
the action of rain and the elements) by 
inconceivable hosts of insects, of which 
some devour it, and others deposit their 

res, from which the larve soon eo-ope- 
rate with tenfold voracity. 

Thus every particle of dung, at least of 
the most offensive kinds, speetiily swarms 
with inhabitants, which consume all the li- 

uid and noisome particles, leaving nothing 
but the undigested remains, that soon dry 
and are scattered by the winds, while the 

Tass upon which it rested, no longer smo- 
thered by an impenetrablé mass, springs up 
with ineredsed vigour. 

The Coleoptera and Diptera are the 
principal agents in this scavengership. The 
dead carcasses of animals, with all their 
fatal miasmata, ar¢ taken off by similar 
natural means. As soon as life is de- 
parted, 

First come the Histers, and pieree the 
skin. Next follow the Flesh-fiies, some, 
that no time may be lost (as Musca Carna- 
ria, &e.) depositing upon it their young al- 
ready liateched; others (M. Cesar, &c.) 
covering it with millions of eggs, whence 
in a day or two proceed innumerable de- 
vourers. Anidea of the despatch made by 
these Gourmands, may be gained by a com- 
bined consideration of their numbers, vora- 
eity, aud rapid developement. One female 
of M. Cornaria will give birth to 20,000 
young ; and the larvee of many flesh-flies, 
as Redi ascertained, will in twenty-four 
hours devour so much food, and grow so 
quickly, as to increase their weight 200 
fold!! In five days after being hatched they 
arrive at their full growth and size. - - - - 
Thus we see there was some ground for 
Linné’s assertion under 44. Vomitaria, that 
three of these flies will devour a dead horse 
as quickly as would a lion. 

Another class bury small animals, such 
as mice, for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs with a supply of food. Pu- 
trescent vegetable substances vanish be- 
fore the efforts of other insects, and their 
everlasting destruction of each other 
keeps the world free, from superabun- 
dant multiplication. In the latter ser- 
vice, the earwig, spider, and dragon-fly, 
are marked consumers. 

The important part which insects take 
in the fructification of plants is too well 
known to require being enlarged upon. 
As food for man, as medicine, as dyes,— 
in the production of wax, resin, silk, 
honey, &c. &e. their utility, though it 
furnishes many singular facts and illus- 
trations to the authors, whose tract we 
are following, would demand a longer 
exposition than we can now allot to the 
subject, and we therefore relinquish it, 
in the hope that we have gone so far as 
to recommend Messrs. Kirby and Spence 
te the general attention their admirable 





production merits, and to render our 
readers desirous of seeing some further 
extracts from it in an early page of the 
Literary Gazetie. 





MODERN ROME. 
From Raron Gerning’s Travels in Austria 
and Italy, in the years 1797 and 1798. 


Amidst all the beauty, majesty, and fer. 
tility of nature, the Patrimonium Petri js 
perhaps the most uncultivated country in 
the world; in spite of every favourable cir- 
camstance, and a delightful climate, no 
people are so wretched as the modern 
Romans, and no soldiers so unsoldier-like 
as the papal troops. They live only to en- 
courage indolence, to promote beggary, 
and to check every useful branch of in- 
dustry which promotes public prosperity 
and private happiness. ; 

The Jews in the great capital of Chris- 
tianity are treated with more cruelty and in- 
tolerance than any where else. They are ba- 
nished to an unhealthy part of the city, in 
which they are locked up during the night, 
and asa mark of humiliating distinction, are 
compelled to wear a yellow band round their 
hats. They were despised by the ancient 
Romans for their superstition, and in Rome, 
where they first established themselves, 
and afterwards extended to the North, they 
are still allowed to exist under all kinds of 
oppression and ill-treatment, on account 
of their usury, because they are found ne- 
eessary to the state and to trade. It is 
somewhat singular, that though Jews are 
permitted publicly to profess their religion, 
vet similar toleration is not extended to 
Protestant Christians. 

Notwithstanding the enormous wealth of 
all the Pope’s relations, the utmost misery 
oo among the common people, and 

put few of these children of fortune con- 
descend to share their affluence with the 
needy, as Christ and St. Peter tanght. But 
the Cloisters practise the precepts of a 
humane religion, and are the protectors of 
the poor clients of modern Rome. 

The ancient superstitiuns are resolved 
into the modern. Triumphal pageants are 
changed to processions, and the tem les of 
the heathen gods and heros are transformed 
into churches sacred to religious heroes, 
apostles, and martyrs. The pomp and 
ceremony of the Catholic Church are almost 
necessary to the people of the South, who 
only feel through the medium of their eyes, 
anid who are never devout but when surround- 
ed by glare and magnificence. Add to this 
the perfection which music has attained in 
modern Italy; for if music has the power 
of taming wild beasts, it may surely tame 
savages of the human species. To an un- 
civilized and vieious people, such as the 
modern Italians in general appear to be, 
superstition is a kind of bridle to check 
envy and revenge. The ecclesiastical pomp 
also, and the modest engaging Madonna, 
that Mother of Love,* that mediatrix with 





* “© Madre d’ Amore,” is the chorus of one of 





the national songs. 
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the Deity,. soften the rude character of the 
eople, and restrain them from gross in- 
ulgences. 

here is no characteristic popular im- 
pulse as in the capitals of other great na- 
tions, such as Lendon, Paris, Madrid, Na- 
ples, and which prevailed in so great a de- 

e in ancient Rome; but greatness of 
mind is still perceptible in the character of 
the Roman people. Their attachment to 
polities is as. strong as when the fate of all 
the rest of the world was decided in Rome, 
and the placards so repeatedly posted on 
Pasquin and Marforio prove that the taste 
for satire has not diminished. But the 
lofty spirit of the ancient Romans has de- 
generated into meanness, their haughtiness 
into servility, and their courage into secret 
cowardly assassination, particularly among 
the common people. But even the bandit- 
habits and revengeful spirit ef the Ita- 
lians are so far productive of good, that 
they prevent harsh and tyrannical masters; 
from ill treating their dependents. 

The spirit of military idleness, which the 
laws of Romulus rendered saered, is. still 
maintained in its fullest extent, though 
under another form, and the diversions of 
the people continue to be necessities for 
which the state must provide.—Bread und 
Sports is stillthe watchword of the Romans, 
from the called Mora, and the exer- 
cise of quoits and foot-ball (which were fa- 
vourite diversions among the ancient Ro- 
mans,) to horse-racing, and wading through 
the mundated Piazza-Navona in the dog- 
days; from the festivities of the vintage to 
the Saturnalian-Carnival; from the fire- 
works of the Castle of St. Angelo to the 
illuminated Cupola of St. Peter’s; all is 
pleasure and amusement. 

The Opera is the favourite recreation of 
the well educated class of the Italians, and 
particularly the Romans. A beautiful air 
well sung will draw tears from their eyes, 
whilst with a languishing voice they drawl 
out the exclamation de//v-del/o! and actors, 
poets, and compesers, receive in the thea- 
tre the approbation their talents deserve. 

ut this excessive enthusiasm is most re- 
markable in the fair sex. Among the wo- 
men of the middling class, the spirit of the 
ancient Roman females is easily recog- 
nized ; they pride themselves on the place 
of their birth, and their Jo Sono Romana 
can never be often enough repeated. The 
clearness of their complexions presents a 
Nenitg contrast to the yellow colour of the 
Neapolitan women, whilst they possess, at 
the same time, the beautiful features of 
Raphael’s Madonnas. The Roman ladies 
in the ed ranks of life will faint away at 
the smell of perfumes, and yet the eustom 
of wearing paint is very prevalent among 
them. Cicisbeism seems to be gradually 
getting into disuse. The Romans delight 
M Conversazioni, and in the Coffee-houses 
the public Journals are read with the ut- 
most eagerness. 

It is remarkable that Rome, whether in 
ancient or modern times, has produced but 
few great men. With the exception of Ti- 


baling, none of the distinguished Poets of 
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antiquity were natives of Rome ; and: the 
decline of Roman literature crewned the 
Spanish Hesperides, Martial, Lucian, andi 
Quintillian. Modern Rome has not pro- 
duced a single musician of celebrity. 

Julio Romano and Carlo. Maratti are the: 
only distinguished painters who have been 
natives of modern Rome, and Vaavitelli 
and Bernini the only eminent architects. 
Yet Metastasio was a citizen of modern 
Rome, as well: as Crescimbeni; the latter 
founded the Academia degli Arcadi, which 
has existed about 100 years, but he cannot 
be placed in the highest rank among poets.* 

De Rossi, the present professor of Orien- 
tal languages, and Monti, have both writ- 
ten Latin and Halian poems, and may be 
ranked among the most distinguished lite- 
rary men of modern Rome. The prelate 
Stay writes Latin didactic poems on the 
Systems of Newton and Boscovich. Mon- 
signor Garampi was a learned antiquary,, 
and Cardinal Zelada wrote the Abolition- 
Decree of the Order of the Jesuits. The 
worthy Cardinal Borgia, formerly Secretary 
to the College of the Propaganda, has 
written a history of Benevento in three vo- 
lumes. Who is not familiar with the name 
of Visconti, the auther of the celebrated 
work entitled Museum Clementinum, and 
various other learned treatises on antiquity. 
The advoeate Fea, the translator of Win- 
kelman, and editor of Statius, may be class- 
ed among the most justly celebrated men 
of rodern Rome. 

The history of ancient Réme will ever be 
perused with delight by young persons, who 
are accustomed to view every thing in clear 
light unaccompanied by shadow. It pro- 
duces lasting impressions on the mind, 
which in old age are recollected as the fad- 
ing images of faney. 





* To this Arcadian Society foreign members 
are sometimes admitted. Sophia de Laroche, 
the friend of Bianconi, posseses a degree there 
under the name of Artemia Sidonia The Ita- 
lian Poets are allowed far greater freedom than 
the German. They disregard all the rules of 
grammar, and contract words as they find it con- 
venient, for every thing is admissible “ in poe- 
sia.”’ They are indeed more strict in counting 
syllables, in proportion as poetry is wanting, and 
seem to be fonder of rhyme than blank verse. As 
an Italian writer observes, the language of Italy 
is a curious mixture of the Latin and Northern 
tongues. Through Latinizing the barbarous lan- 
guages, and barbarizing the degenerate Latin, the 
beautiful language of Italy has been produced. 
No country bas so many different dialects as 
Italy, for a distinct language is spoken in almost 
every district, so that a native of Lombardy and 
a Neapolitan, or a Genoese and a Venetian, can 
scarcely understand each other, But each of 
these dialects is so literary as to admit of being 
spoken on the stage, which is the case in no 
other country. Even Homer is translated into 
the language of the Calabrians, and the common 
language of Sicily first awoke the genius of the 
Troubadours and German Minnesingers. 





Tue Harp or rue Desert ; containung 
the Battle of Algiers, with other pieces 
in Verse. By Ismael Fitzadam, for- 











Ald 


merly Able Seaman en board, the -—— 

Frigate. pp. 136. 
This. we suppose is: am assumed name 
and character ; the author being more 
likely an able poet than an able seaman. 
An introduction describes him as an 
Eastern traveller relating the story of Al- 
giers to a party of his:eo en whom 
he meets im Libya. The style 
to the modern School, and’ occasi 
follows the exemplar of Lerd Byron, 
though its general character approaches 
more nearly to the muse of Walter 
Scott. In what relation the author 
stands to both, our readers will judge 
from the annexed specimens, 


The appearance of the British Fleet at digiers. 


High roll’d the day—all smiling sheen, 

With beams, and bowers of evergreen, 
Lay stretched in light the land ; 

Glowed to the Sun’s unclouded’ glow, 

The billow’s breast, whose heavings slow 
Came parleying towards the strand, 

As if, in reconcilement sweet, 

To clasp and kiss the dark rock’s feet, 

And pardon and oblivion pra 

For rude assault of stormier day. 

And landward sent those gentle seas, 

As wont, their mitigating breeze, 

Cooling, along the sunny coast, 

The busy mustering Moslem host, 

And wafting round oe’r tent and wall 

Of deep tambour and Atabal. 


Not welcome now that tempering gale,—> 
It filled and wafted foeman’s sail, 

Which soon to ken of Lord and Slave, 
Mast after mast: hove full in sight; 
Ensigo and cross, and pendant bright, 
And threateniag prow, and tier of might, 
In glorious trim, and battle plight, 

Came marching up the wave ! 


Steered onward still that brave array, 
Till proudly ranged within the bay, 
Confronting calm those towers and mound, 
Whenee death thro’ many a port-hole frowned, 
And turbaned brow, and gloomy look, 
That ill could Christian presence brook. 
Forthwith, by truce and herald meet, 
Brief parle succeeds *twixt fort and flect, 
And terms—such terms as blood may spare— 
Are firmly said, and madly spurned, 
Infatuate guilt the bolt can dare, 
Too late in weeds of ruin mourned. 


The signal, ‘‘ Ready!” instant flies— 


Ship answering ship with ardent breath 
Ra..g round the prelude note of death-~- 
And “ Ready!’’ all the line replies. 


We are mistaken if the voice of criti- 
cism does. not accord the palm of poeti- 
cal beauty to the commencement, and 
of spirited description to the conclusion 
of these lines. There is a pretty episode 
of the restoration of an infant to its 
mother by the Dey; but we omit it for 
a few extracts touching 


The Bombardment. 
The thrilling hich battle knowa, 





And ! 
Twice, thrice, an hundred throats of brass, 
Like thunder-clap and hurricane— 
Fling blasting fire and shattering shower 


Round mole and rampart, mosque and tower— 
Zis to his banks in terror clings, 

And Zilif of the seventy springs, 

While the roused lion, basking nigh, 
Lists—snuffs the peal,—and roars reply— 

To eastward far along the wave, 


The wild-fig green upon her grave, 
Perchance old Carthage, at the sound, 
Started, from sleep of years profound— 
—Rest, dust of greatness ! Ages gone, 
Beneath thy narrow, nameless stone ! 
From brand of foemen rest thou free,— 
Fallen, fallen, is Scipio’s Rome like thee. 
Who now might choose thy desert wild 
To visit, save some man exiled, 

Soothed, by thy lone, sepulchral, heap, 
As Marius fey a and spe ? 

Or who o’er t! rial span, 

Might mock the eile and power of man ? 
Not for thy crimes that bursting ill, 
Though Punic faith provokes it still. 
Rest, dust. of shame and glory past! 
Secure from hate and strife, at last— 
Lo! redder fires expand their wings, 
And thicker yet the thunder rings. 
Sulphureous clouds, in masses driven, 
Blast all the coast, and blacken heaven— 
Recoil the waves—the racks are riven— 
Can aught of mortal art or might 
Scatter such ravage and affriglit ? 


Might of my Country! it is thou ! 

True to thy high chivalrous vow, 
Cemmissioned still the wronged to save, 
Buckler, and refuge, of the slave, 

‘Thou Britain! ’tis, thus nobly known, 
Loud thundering from thy ocean throne !— 


Many of the particulars of this immortal 
achievement are recorded in soul-stir- 
ring verse, and the details are followed 
by a general tribute to British sailors, 
which we have much pleasure in select- 
ing as a closing specimen of the poem. 


British Seamen. 


Oh Christ ! ‘tis strange to think upon, 
And sad to tell, and wild to see, 
The toils of fight, of storm and sun, 
That Seamen grapple smilingly— 
Round the chill Pole doomed scarce to breathe, 
Or scorched the burning Line benesth ; 
Thro’ many a midnight charged to keep 
Drear watch along the desolate deep ; 


To wait and her tar’s return— 
Then comes the ’s thundering rout, 


Where pe are blown about, 
And, ’mid -clouds, and floods of gore, 
Life strains for one last volley more— 


All this, and worse, the reckless race 
i dare to and 
The land 


death as something dear, 
with a gay “ What cheer?” 
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The Bard sings a fit requiem to the 
brave who fell in the glorious battle 
which he has, with feelings of patriotism 
and taste, chosen for the subject of his 
lay. To say that we applaud the execu- 
tion of his plan is hardly necessary after 
perusing the portions of it which we have 
cited. It is often beautiful, and always 
glowing with poetical fervour; there is 
no thought we could wish blotted, and 
few lines that we would censure as lame 
or incorrect. The whole is a pleasing 
theme, and we commend it to the public 
notice, adding only one of the minor 
poems, which we think very affecting, 
and with which the volume concludes. 


FR )M THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES, 


Fare thee well, land of my birth! 

That spot the most sacred on earth— 
At last [ have broken the spell 

That bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 


Away idle sorrows, that wet 

My cheek with unbidden regret— 
I leave no fond sympathy here 
That asks at my parting, one tear. 


With a love, that scare death could remove, 
Have I clave to thee, land of my love! 

Yet found but such fostering and rest 

As the babe at its dead mother’s breast. 


Lift the sail—the lone spirit that braves 
The loud going-forth of the waves, 
Wherever they cast him, will find 

A country, and bosoms, more kind. 


Lift the sail—all remembrances sleep 
In the rush and the roar of the deep, 
As its tide blots the lines, which the hand 
Of childhood had etched on the sand. 


Denied to my chance-kindled fire 

The wreath that belongs to the lyre, 
Yet my good sword the battle ahall join 
And Chivalry’s garland be mine. 


Or victory, torn from the brow 

Of the Paynim, shall hallow my vow, 
Or fallen in the strife of the brave, 
Young glory shall beam on my grave ! 


Fare thee well, land of my birth ! 

The one spot most sacred of earth— 

At last I have burst thro’ the spell 

That bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 





Lieut. Hall’s Travels in Canada and the 
United States. 8vo. pp. 543. 
(Concluded) 
The author presents us with an interest- 
ing sketch of the Indians of the Grand 
River,—the remains of that powerful 
confederacy known by the name of Mas- 
sawoomics or five nations (the Iroquois 
of the French) which originally occupied 
the whole country between the Lakes and 
the Allegany ridges, from the sources of 
the Ohio to the banks of the Hudson. 
In 1684 each village or canton, accord- 
ing to Lahontan, contained 14,000 souls, 
of whom 1500 bore arms: and in 1712, 
a sixth nation, the Tuscaroars, joined the 








Se 
confederation. After the war they had 
their present territories assigned to them 
by the British government, and, with the 
tribes called Delawares and Missisagas, 
form the population of these tracts. 


The Mohawks have always been esteemed 
the head of the confederacy. They were 
strongly attached to the British interest, and 
first followed Sir William Johnson into Ca- 
nada, under their Chieftain, ‘‘ the Monster 
Brandt.” The Monster had, however, some 
good qualities. He accustomed his people 
to the arts of civilized life, and wiih ar- 
mers of them. He built a church, and 
translated one of the Gospels into the 
Mohawk language; for, like Clovis, and 
many of the early Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
Christians, he contrived to unite much re- 
ligious zeal with the practices of natural 
ferocity. His grave is to be seen under the 
walls of his church. 


His son, a fine young man, holds a 
commission in the British army, and his 
daughter is an accomplished and elegant 
woman : both are Europeans in informa- 
tion and manners. ‘The latter held the 
infant of one of her relations at the font 
on the Sunday Lieut. Hall visited the 
church: where the usual service and the 
baptismal were 


Performed by a Dr. Aaron, an Indian, 
and an assistant priest; the congregation 
consisted of 60 or 70 persons, male and fe- 
male: many of the young men were dress- 
ed in the English fashion, but several of the 
old warriors came with their blankets folded 
over them like the drapery of a statue. 
Some of them wore large silver crosses, 
medals, and other trinkets, on their backs 
and breasts, and a few had bandeaus orna- 
mented with feathers. Dr. Aaron, a grey- 
headed Mohawk, had touched his cheeks 
and forehead with a few spots of vermillion, 
in honour of Sunday: he wore a surplice, 
and preached at considerable length; but 
his delivery was unimpassioned and mono- 
tonous in the extreme. 

The Cayugas are less civilized than 
the Mohawks. All of them depend much 
on British supplies, as their crops of In- 
dian corn are often destroyed by the 
frosts. 


Their manners seemed remarkable for 
nothing so much as for that quiet self-pos- 
session, which constitutes the reverse of 
vulgarity. Their women, before strangers, 
are extremely timid : most of those who lived 
at any distance from the church,came mount- 
ed, with their husbands walking by their 
sides ; a symptom, perhaps, that the sex 
is rising among them to an European equa- 
lity of rights and enjoyments. ‘The whole 
of the settlements are reckoned to furnish 
about 500 warriors to our government. 


Having visited the famous Falls of 
Niagara, where the author foresees 
“ that in a very few years travellers will 
find a finger-post ‘ To the Falls’ Tea 
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Garden,’ with cakes and refreshments 
set out on the Table Rock,” he continued 
his route for Philadelphia. Even the 
first part of the frontier by Buffalo and 
Batavia is becoming thickly settled. At 
the latter place the principal Inn is also 
the Court House, Assembly Room, Pri- 
son, &c.; and Lieut. Hall tells us, 


I observed several prisoners at the bars 
of the lower room, and inquired of an old 
German about the house, what might gene- 
rally be their offences. ‘‘ They had been 
most of them speculating too much.” It 
seemed hard thus to punish men for the 
ingenious use of their wits, so I begged a 
further explanation : they had been forging 
bank notes! This delicate definition re- 
minded me of a farmer at Watertown, with 
whom we fell upon the subject of English 
deserters: ‘‘ We don’t want them here,” 
said he, ‘* they are too fumiliar by half.” 
Now, though I could readily believe of 
these my countrymen, that bashfulness had 
no part in them, it seemed an odd ground 
of complaint for a Yankey; so I repeated, 
something wonderingly, ‘ Too familiar !’ 
“Aye,” rejoined he, ‘‘ they steal every 
thing they can lay their hands upon! !” 


Cleared land is here worth about 50 
dollars per acre; uncleared 15 dollars. 


There is a road from Bath by the shores 
of the Crooked Lake to Jerusalem, the vil- 
lage of the elect Lady, Jemima Wilkinson, 
and her sect of Friends. A story is current 
in this part of the country, that having sig- 
nified her intention of proving the truth of 
her mission by walking on the waters, and 
assembled her followers to witness the mi- 
racle, she asked them whether they truly 
believed in her ability to perform it, to 
which they unanimously replied ‘ they 
did.” <“ Then,” said she, ‘* the perform- 
ance is unnecessary;” and so, as may be 
believed, they went their ways without it. 

With all his fondness for the Ameri- 
can character, Mr. Hall, in this portion 
of his tour, speaks with little affection 
of the girls who act as waiters, cham- 
bermaids, &c. at the inns upon the 
road. 


By these the traveller is received with a 
cloudy sulkiness, or at least with phlegma- 
tic indifference ; their attendance is as me- 
chanically cold as must have been that of 
the domestic statues in Vulcan’s household : 
one would say water circulated in their 
veins instead of blood. Do you inquire of 
these damsels for refreshment, the odds are, 
that you are answered by a kind of mony- 
syllabic grunt, or some such delicate phrase 
as “‘ Mother, the man wants to eat ;”—and 
the eternal process of frying beefsteaks 
commences. This unengaging manner 
seems the characteristic of the lower classes 
of American females. The married women 
are, I think, a shade sulkier than the single, 
but the difference is very trifling. 


This is an amiable picture from the 
pen of an admirer! Even the Susque- 





hanna appears to owe all its beauty to 
the poetical imagination of our charm- 
ing poet, T. Campbell, for it presents 
no great variety of scenery, and the 
town of Wilkesbarre, built on the site of 
Wyoming, is in a_ neighbourhood 
abounding in coal, always poor soil, 
where patches of pine, and scrub oak, and 
swamps covered with hemlock, are the 
realities of one of the most delightful 
and affecting descriptions in the English 
language. The story of Albert and Ger- 
trude is however still remembered; or 
rather the incursion of the Indians, and 
the massacre of the inhabitants (among 
whom the lovers are creatures of the 
brain,) with the exception of those who 
escaped by swimming the river, and 
flying naked through the woods for se- 
veral days, till they reached the nearest 
settlement. Lieut. Hall objects to Mr. 
Campbell's ‘“ flamingos,” “ palm trees’ 
shade,” ‘ aloes,” and “ roaring water- 
falls: of the three former there are no 
examples in this district, and the cata- 
ract is merely a series of ledges of rock, 
hardly sufficient to break the current. 

Concerning Philadelphia, we do not 
find it necessary to extract much of 
the detail. In the Museum there is a 
collection of natural history, a line of 
ill-favoured portraits by a Mr. Rem- 
brandt Peale, and the skeleton of the 
Mammoth, or great Mastadon, disco- 
vered in the state of New York, 1801. 
The dimensions of this stupendous ani- 
mal are given : 


Height over the shoulders 11 feet; over 
the ~ 9: length from the chin to the 
rump 15; and from the point of the tusks 
to the end of the tail, following the curve, 
3l—in a straight line 17 feet 6 inches. 
Width of the hips and body, 5 feet 8 inches; 
length of the longest vertebra, 2 feet 3 in- 
ches ; of the longest rib, 4 feet 7 inches; 
of the tusks or horns, 10 feet 7 inches. 
Circumference of one tooth, 1 foot 64 in- 
ches ; weight of the same, 4 lb. 10 0z.; 
and weight of the whole skeleton, 10001b. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts, found- 
ed in 1805, by voluntary contribution, 
and soon after incorporated by the legis- 
lature, does not appear to have as yet 
made much progress. Some Italian 
sculpture and casts, and a few of the 
Old Masters, with a large assortment 
of the modern, fill the hall. The latter 
are remarkable only for their size, as 
the artists in America, like some of their 
brethren in England, seem to think that 
to paint largely is to paint well; and 
much good colour and canvas are thereby 
lost. Society is in its infancy, and all 
that belongs to elegant literature, refined 
amusements, and the scavoir vivre, is 
looked for in vain where Mammon 





is the general idol, and every thing in 
morality is precise, and every thing in 
religion dogmatic. From this unamiable 
city, Lieut. Hall journeyed to Washing- 
ton, via Baltimore, which last contains 
50,000 inhabitants, of whom some are 
possessed of the largest fortunes in the 
union ;—from 500,000 to a million of 
dollars. The people are more polished 
and hospitable than the Philadelphians. 
Washington offers nothing new for ob- 
servation ; and the author, who is, as we 
have noticed, an enthusiast in the cause 
of liberty, of course went to Mount Ver- 
non to pay his tribute to the tomb of the 
immortal individual whose name it bears. 
He asked a German gardener, the Cice- 
rone of the place, to conduct him to this 
venerated spot :— 

“‘Dere, go by dat path, and you will 
come to it,” said he. I followed (adds 
Lieut. H.) the path across the lawn, to the 
brow that overlooks the Patowmac, and 
aioe a kind of cellar in the bank, which 
seemed to be an ice-house, continued my 
search, but to no effect:—I had already 
found it: this cellar-like hole in the bank 
closed by an old wooden door, which had 
never been even painted, was the tomb.of 
Washington, with not a rail, a stone, or 
even a laurel to flourish o’er his grave. 
stood for a moment overpowered with asto- 
nishment and indignation. 

From Washington to Richmond by 
the Shenandoah Valley is 394 miles, of 
various and generally picturesque sce- 
nery. At Shenandoah is a manufactory 
of small arms, where 10,000 stand are 
furnished yearly. A workman from Bir- 
mingham, employed there, said, “‘ They 
make as many in a week at Birming- 
ham.’ Not far hence, near Harrison- 
burg, are “ the Caves,” a magnificent 
subterranean palace, reckoned 800 yards 
in length, and consisting of about four- 
teen apartments, 

Some low-browed, and studded with point- 
ed and glittering stalactites, like fairy grot- 
toes ; others long and spacious, with roofs so 
lofty, that the summits of the massive conge- 
lations, which pillar-like descend from them 
to the ground, are shrouded: in obscurity. 
The largest of these apartments, called 
Washington’s Hall, is 93 yards in lengti, 
of a proportionate breadth, and, probably, 
50 feet high. Itis impossible to describe the 
solemn grandeur of this natural cathedral : 
clusters of stalactitic columns): many of 
them 10 or 12 feet in circumference, rise 
in magnificent order along the sides ;_ their 
colour is of a glistening brown, with fre- 
quently a shaft, a pedestal, or an inter- 
columniation of a snowy whiteness. 

Fancy adds to this spectacle, and all 
sorts of figures are imagined, and named 
Washington's statue, Solomon’s throne, 
&c. while the larger columns on being. 


forcibly struck, give out from their hel- 
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low bosoms a deep and melodious sound, 
which, ‘heard in the remoter ‘caverns, 
has ‘the ‘effect of fine music. 

Near Lexington, in Virginia, another 
grand ‘work of ‘nature arrested ‘the steps 
of the tourist: 

The Natural Bridge is on the ascent of a 
hill, which seems to have heen cloven 
through ‘its length ‘by some great convul- 
sion. e ‘fissure just at'the ‘bridge is by 
sone admeasurements 270 feet deep, by 
others-orily 206 : it is ‘about 45 feet wide 
at the ‘bottom, and 90 feet at the top. The 
bridge, over this gulf, is about 60 feet 
broad in the middle, but more at the ends, 
and the thickness of the mass at the sum- 
mit of the arch about 40 feet. A part of 


this thickness is constituted by a coat of: 


earth, Which gives growth to many la’ 
trees: the residue, with the ‘hill ‘on both 
sides, ‘is one solid'rock of limestone. The 
atch approaches the semi-elliptical form.; 
and'though ‘its sides are provided, in some 
parts, witha: et of fixed rocks, yet few 
nieén have the resolution'to walk to them,and 
look over:into the abyss. From below the 
view ‘is sublime, .of so beautiful an arch, so 
elevated, so light, and springing up as it 
were to heaven. 

Having visited the tomb of the first 
President, the traveller had also an oppor- 
tunity of paying his respects personally to 
the last, with whose polite reception, con- 
versation, and residence at Monticello, he 
expresses himself in terms of high pane- 
gyric. Mr. Jefferson, it seems, is of 
opinion, that Britain, to which he is “not 
friendly,” cannot -be extricated from her 
financial embarrassments without some 
kind of revolution; his repugnance was 
strongly marked to the despotic princi- 
ples of Buonaparte ; and he has become 
partly a convert to the principle, that 
manufactures and machinery are as.es- 
essentially: strength to a nation as agri- 
culture. 

We have, we hope, presented enough 
of this publication to shew its quality, 
and shall therefore leave off where we 
now are, without entering Richmond or 
Charleston, or analysing an Appendix of 
considerable iriformation. Though Ame- 
rica offers none df those things which 
thest interest the mind—the relics 
of venerable antiquity, the structures 
which ‘time has hallowed, the scenes 
which history has immortalized—though 
itis as it were ‘but a country of ‘yester- 
day, destitute df the associations which 
ages of civilization produce—there is yet 
fiuch to ‘attract the attention of mankind 
even in its newness, and much more 
in its‘prospect of futurity. It occupies 
a ‘dis place in the world of 
our day, and deserves ‘to be contem- 
plated with a knowledge of its situation, 

, ‘resources, “and ‘objects. And 





though we differ widely in our prepos- 
sessions and sentiments from the writer 


| of this volume, it is but deing him jus- 


tice to say, that he furnishes ‘us with 
much valuable intelligence -on all these 
points of inquiry, and ‘is at once instruc- 
tive in his facts and pleasing in his 
manner. 





The Quarterly Musieal Magazine and Re- 
view. No. I. 8vo. pp. 139. 
This is the first Number of a periodical 
work, undertaken on the supposition that 
Music .and its professors possess suffi- 
cient ‘public interest to create a demand 
for the quarterly notice of what is new 
and curious inthe science, and worthy 
of critical observation in those who 
teach and practise it. We cannot tell 
whether this belief is or is not well 
founded, ‘but from the specimen before 
us, may fairly state, that if intelligence 
and ability in the conduct of such a pub- 
lication can obtain success, there is an 
auspicious display of both in the new Mu- 
sical Magazine. Although our own mis- 
cellany is one among the few which the 
Editor does us the honour to mention, as 
having bestowed more.than the common 
attention upon the subject of music and 
musical exhibitions, we are free to con- 
‘fess that we are ignorant of anyinstance 
of even a stray essay, far less of any re- 
gular series of essays, upon ‘this topic, 
entitled to the name of criticism, in any 
of the daily, weekly, or monthly produc- 
tions which abound at the present era. 
Newspapers, devoted to a miuiltitute of 
subjects of greater importance, can afford 
at best but a slight notice of this single 
branch of popular amusement ; and even 
such Journals, Reviews, or Magazines, 
as embrace the more limited field of lite- 
rature and the arts, can occupy only a 
small portion of their space with the 
record and discussion of one of the least 
scientifically and philosophically cultivat- 
ed studies in the whole circle of their la- 
bours. And even were the desire to 
treat this enchanting science as great as 
its own fascinations, there would still be 
great obstacles'in the way of its gratifica- 
tion ; obstacles, in which indeed ‘the writ- 
ers in this Quarterly Review must share. 
We allude to the extent of practical in- 
formation which is necessary in order to 
form a fit critic, and, supposing that in- 
formation to exist, the difficulty of find- 
ing its possessor unwarped by the jealou- 
sies, the feuds, and the theories, which 
involve the musical world. Such, it is 
be hoped, will turn out to be the distinct 
acquirements of the new candidate for 
favour :—as far as‘we can observe, it'is 


fair, independent, and impartial ; ‘and if 





ever it relinquishes that course for party 
or personal purposes, it ‘may be assured 
that it will lose all hold-on public esti- 
mation, and all title to ‘public encourage- 
ment. 

Consistently ‘with our own plan, we 
have introduced this novelty to our rea- 
ders. Those addicted to harmony, and 
we trust the great majority are, for con- 
cord in other things ‘as well:as in music 
is a mighty smoother of the ways of life, 
will find in it (inter alia) some very good 
remarks on the Minor Key,—on the 
powers of Buildings upon the voice,—on 
thestructure of the Italian Opera, —on the 
elements of Vocal Science,—on the Con- 
cert of Ancient Music, historically:and cri- 
tically examined,—and on ‘the Logierian 
controversy, the writer being an anti-inno- 
vator. There are also several well-writ- 
ten and just strictures on ‘the vocal 
powers of Braham, Incledon, Harrison, 
and Vaughan, and on the distinct styles 
in which they excel or have excelled. 
Harrison ‘and Vaughan are -represented 
as the Doric, Braham as the Corinthian 
in the art:—Incledon as a British eo- 
lumn. Were we to pun on their archi- 
tectural classification, we would give the 
Tonic capital to them all, ‘on account-of 
its ears. 


We can scarcely make any selection 
as anexample of this publication ; ‘but an 
abridgment of its account of the Concert 
of Ancient Music, or King’s Concert, may 
possibly be agreeable : 


In 1720 a plan was formed for patroniz- 
ing Italian Operas, and a fund of 50,000/. 
raised. George the lst subscribed ]000/., 
and the Establishment was called the Royal 
Academy of Music, consisting of a Gover- 
nor, Deputy Governor, and twenty Direc- 
tors. From 1720 to 1727, musical disputes 
run very high, and the battles of Han- 
cel and buumsechal, and Faustina and Cuz- 
zoni, were the mania of ‘that epoch. To 
preserve the composiions which excited 
so deep an interest, and which were likely 
to be lost owing to the contentions ‘to 
which they had given birth, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, in 1776, projected the establishment of 
an Institution for the performance of ‘‘ Au- 
cient Music only,”and thisConcert was begun 
under the direction of a Committee of No- 
blemen aud Gentlemen. Tle band was led by 
Mr. Hay, Mr. Nofreewas principal second, 
the vieloncellos were Messrs. Crosdel! and 
Paxton : the vocal performers, Miss Harrop 
(afterwards Mrs. Bates,) Miss Abrams and 
Miss Theodosia Abrams ; Master Harrison, 
the eminent tenor of subsequent years.; the 
Rev. Mr. Clark, the tenor; Mr. Dyne, the 
couner tenor; and Mr. Champness, the 
bass singer. The fundamental rale was, 
that no composition of less than twenty 
years standing should be performed: the 
subscription 5 guineas for 12 weekly con- 
certs, and the rvom in Tottenham ‘Court 
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Road the place of meeting. Under these 
regulations the Concert of Ancient Music 
lasted till 1785, when their Majesties and 
the Princesses gave it a new impulse by re- 
gularly attending, till the satel of the So- 
yereign’s lamented indisposition. Hence it 
was called * The King’s Concert,’ and His 
Majesty’s band, and the boys of the Chapel 
Royal, who assisted in the chorusses, wore 
their full dress livery. The private band 
have, however, been discontinued since the 
King’s illness. In 1785, the subscription 
was raised to gix guineas to about 400 sub- 
scribers, and Mara and Billington appeared. 
In 1787, Rubinelli and Storace ; in 1788, 
Marchesi; in 1792, Miss Poole, now Mrs. 
Dickons ; in 1794, Roselli, the last instance 
of degraded nature that has visited this 
country; in 1795, Bauti and Bartleman; 
in 1800, Miss Jackson and Miss Tenant, 
now Mrs. Bianchi Lacy and Mrs. Vaughan; 
in 1805, Grassini; in 1807, Mrs. Ashe, 
Mrs. Mountain, and Mr. Bellamy ; in 1810, 
Catalani; in 1814, Miss Stephens ; in 1815, 
Mrs. Salmon; in 1816, Sessi; and in 1817, 
Camporese aud Fodor made their several 
debits on this distinguished musical thea- 
tre. In the last season, Mrs. Vaughan 
(whose elopement from her husband and fa- 
mily is the topie of scandal at this moment) 
Miss Stephens, the Misses Travis, Messrs. 
Vaughan, Bradbury, Duruset, Hawes, W. 
Knyvett, Goss, Gore, Bellamy, and Bartle- 
man, led by Cramer, and conducted by 
Greatorex, have formed the company. In 
1792, the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York beeame subscribers; the former 
withdrew in 1814, after being 3 years a di- 
rector. In 1795 the Concert was removed 
to the Opera House, and in 1804 to Hano- 
ver Square, where it has since continued, 
thouga with a change of the position of the 
orchestra, from one end of the rvom to the 
other, said to have been very detrimental 
to the sound and effects of the music. In 
1805, the Subscribers amounted to 735 at 
7 guineas each; raised next year to eight. 
For the last ten years the number of pa- 
trons has fluctuated between 650 and 700. 
Except in harmonized airs, the standing 
tule for compositions of 20 years of age has 
never been relaxed; so that this is really 
the National Depository of scieatific priact- 
ples iu Music. Still four hours of this re- 
creation is by most persans deemed too 
heavy for a relaxation; and though Han- 
del, Marcello, andJomelli, present us with 
grandeur of design, purity of expression, 
and all that is learned in style, tie close 
atiention they require to be apprehended 
and felt, gives us rather the idea of a catle- 
giate institution than of a place of amuse- 
ment. Nothing indeed can surpass the 
precision and skill ef the orchestra—the 
chorusses are uneqnalled—and a severity 
of judgment is exercised throughout the 
whole, which renders this Concert the Ark 
of pure Harmony. Since 1738 a thirteenth 
Concert has been added for the benefit of 
the “Fund for the support of decayed Mu- 
sicians and their families,” set on foot by 
M. Festing, » German Professor resident 
in London, assisted by Dr. Morrice Green. 





Its capital now produces 6787. per ann. ex- 
elusive of benefits and subscriptions. 





IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archadukes John and Lewis of Austria. 


(Edinburgh continued.) 


The distillation is made in four large 
retorts, or rather kettles; they are not 
above three or four inches deep, and have 
lids, which afford an easy issue to the 
smoke. The malt which has already fer- 
mented is put into the two largest; to pre- 
vent its burning, it is kept in constant mo- 
tion by means of metal chains, which are 
stirred about at the bottem of the kettle. 

Each of these retorts contains from 9 to 
10,000 gallons. The instrument to stir the 
nalt is set in motion, like the mills, by the 
steam-engine. The greatest care must be 
taken that the retort does not remain dry a 
moment, itis therefore constantly filled up. 
A great fire is kept up under it. A retort 
which contains 43 gallons, distils in two 
minutes an? three quarters, withont hurt- 
ing the brandy, which flows in a large and 
rapid stream. The coolers are of woad, 
and stand ont of the house. The brandy, 
after being once distilled, is raised by 
pumps, worked by men, into two other re- 
torts, where it is distilled a second time. 
The distillery furnishes daily 3000 gallons 
of rectified brandy. Barley and Spelt * are 
the species of corn used The brandy is 
put into large casks, which are gauged by 
an excise officer, for the levying of the 
duties. An idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent of this distillery, when we are told 
that the duties paid by the proprietors 
amount to 300,000/.4 sterling per annum. 
The produce of this distillery is entirely 
consumed in England. The same distillery 
is not allowed to work for twa kingdoms, 
it must choose between them: those which 
work for England, pay here (in Scotland) but 
small duties; but on the other hand the 
bear all the English duties. The Scotch 
distillers are distinguished for their skilful- 
ness in the rapid boiling and evaporation 
of the fluid; and they effect this by the use 
ef broad and shallow vessels. In propor- 
tion as the government raises the duty oa 
the kettles, they are made of larger dimen- 
sions, so that more brandy is distilled with- 
out paying a higher duty. This distillery 
is the property of two brothers, who have 
employed a very large capital in it. 

From the manufactory of Messrs. Younger 
and Co. we went to the building called 
Herriot’s Hospital; which, however, is not 
an hospital, bat an establishment for the 

* Spelt is not a species of corn, but any species 
split.—Eb. 

+ The German editor of the Princes’ notes, 
thinks that the 10,000 gallons mentioned as the 
contents of a retort or copper should be 1600; 
and in the sum that a simjlar addition of .a cipher 
by the transcriber has caused 300,000/. to be 
mentioned as the duty paid instead of 39,0000. 
which he thinks more likely. 












education of the sons of poor citizens 


where there children ma 
clothed and taught. Tah es 


i 


t 
was founded inthe amics “Shs 
Sixth, by a roldsmith, wep irae 1s 
whole property, amounting to 98,6261. 
sterling for the purpose. “Tbis pepitd, 
which then brought in per eemt, Sp e 
in twenty yeme to 70,586/, and has 
augmented since that time. ~~ ; 

he building is of considerdble extent, 
and resenrbles an old castlé: es ‘hundr 
and seventy boys are educated in it; they’ 
taught re ing -writingarithenpric anda 
Those who are to prosecute theiy #tnihies a 
the Universty receive Ml. 9 year for four 
years, and those who ‘leart beavers j Te- 
ceive 301. when they leave the ‘house. a 
are received from the age'of seven tothe 


of ten years, and they remaig on the 
blishment till their fourteenth r. e 
children look cheerful and’ fealty: ir 
roums are kept clean and in good orfer, ~ 
Opposite to this establishment stands g 
similar one, founded by George Watson, 
for the sons of merchants @i smeh. 
The city coutains also two establishments oF 
the sanie kind for girls, besides jiayy hoe- 
pitable and benevolent instifutions, fy one 
of these, pettets whose cases do‘not sequire 
them to he admitted into the oe 
receive medical adyice and medicthes gratje 
four times a week. a dept Sigh 
The New College, in which fs the Uni- 
versity, lies in the Old Town. The 6 
building being too smail, y are eféc’ 
a new one, which will be very hand 
and extensive, and for which Parliament 
has granted the annual sum of 12,0007. 
sterling for six years. ee 
This University was founded ip the reign 
of James the Sixth, in gt jt 1561. At 
the beginning, the number of professors wks 
small; but the city magist es téo! great 
pains to procure distinguished ‘men, gaa 
the flapridhing state of the University wa 
the happy result of their exertions. 
the year 1789, the number of the studefits 
amounted to 1100; it has since annual 
increased, and at the time of our vigit Gt 
was 1708. Doctors Black, Cullen, Blair, 
and Robertson, have dong honoar to this 
University. At present it has among its 
professors of the mathematics Mr. Lisle, 
celebrated for his fine experiment on 
freezing of water, by evaporation fg @ 
vacuum 3; Mr. Jameson, pro! ssor of natnral 
hilosophy, is a pupil of our celebrated 
erner; Mr. Hape, professor of gar 
has always between five and’ six ‘hut 
hearers. “Mr. Dugald Stuart, the professor 
of philosophy, was in the eonhtry:“ We 
heard a great deal in praise of hit, gyé 
also of Mr. Coventry, the professor pf agri- 
culture. Eee 14 
A house was building for .the Academical 
Mnuseum,of which the ci ectioris are fndeed 
crowded into too small a space. - ei 
in this museum a. pth A 
end a remarkable ion af Se irds. 
The mineralogical collection is ‘unusually 
rich, and possesses, ampug gther thi 












a fine series of the volcanic products of 
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Vesuvius, presented to the University by 
Professor Thomson. 


The medical lecture room is very hand- 
some, and is lighted from above. In an 
- oini if there is an eye 

ne 8 i us; it is in perfect 
preservation, oes ae nine feet long: the 
animal is said to have been very young. 

The University Lib is a year older 
than the University itself. It was founded 
in 1580 by Clement Little, and has been 
greatly augmented by donations. It con- 
tains many rare and curious articles : among 
others, the er of the marriage con- 
tract between MaryStuart and the Dauphin: 
the original protest, signed and sealed b 
five hundred Bohemian and Moravian noble- 
men, against the Council of Constance, and 
the condemnation of John Huss, in the 

ear 1417. It possesses likewise some 

riental MSS. 

We next went to aienet House, the 
ancient palace of the Kings of Scotland. 
It is situated on the East side of the Old 
Town, and forms a large square. At pre- 
sent it is inhabited by some of the nobility, 
the Marquis of Douglas, Lord Dunmore, 
&c. A great hall, adorned with the por- 
traits of the Kings of Scotland, is used for 
the elections of Peers to serve in Parlia- 
ment. A particular interest is excited by the 
cuprtmen formerly inhabited by Queen 
Mary Stuart, in which all the furniture has 
remained unchanged ever since. There are 
two rooms, each with a closet adjoining. 
The — ay «2 parma — with 

nD e, have ere time, an 

- <p ad d: the-Queen’s arm-chair, 
harpsichord and toilet, on the other hand, 
are in good preservation. Next to her 
room is the cabinet in which she was at 
supper in the company of the Countess of 
Argyle, and of Rizzio, when Lord Darnley 
entered at the head of the conspirators, 
and dragged the unhappy favourite into the 
bed-chamber, where he was murdered. In 
this room they shew a trap-door leading to 
the private staircase, by which the mur- 
derers entered. On the floor they pointed 
out some drops of blood, which, as we heard, 
are fresh painted every year. In one of 
the rooms there is a picture of Lord Darn- 
me A and in a closet a glove is preserved, 

ich is said to have belonged to him. 
Once also shew a small oil painting of the 

ueen. 

Near the palace there is a chapel in the 
Gothic style, but in a very ruinous state. 
It. contains some monuments: a very old 
one of white marble, made in Italy, is shewn 
in the tower, and considered as a curiosity, 
* from its having escaped destruction in the 
numerous civil wars. 

We were told of a si privilege of 
this Prine in which debtors who cannot 
satisfy their creditors, find an asylum from 
prosecution by them. 

(To be continued) 
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Middle Ages. By M. Sismonde de Sis- 
mondi. Vols. 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16.* 


It is a very great merit, and at the same 
time a piece of good fortune by no means 
common, to complete a work of great ex- 
tent without deviating in any part from the 
lan, the spirit, the proportions and the 
‘orms, without incoherence or confusion in 
the details, without irregularity or monotony 
in the style, without the smallest trace of 
precipitation or fatigue, to lessen in any 
manner the interest inspired by the subject 
Such in our opinion is the success which 
has just been obtained by M. de Sismondi. 
The first four volumes of his History a 


y come in 1807 and 1808; the four next in 


809; and we gave an account last year of 
the 9th, 10th and Ilth. It frequently 
happens that the last volumes of a long 
work serve but to complete it; but those 
which terminate the present history are in 
themselves one of the most valuable parts 
of it. Throughout the 16 volumes the 
author’s method has remained invariable; 
his researches, his narratives, his opinions 
and his style, have retained the same cha- 
racter; and, to be the more certain of pre- 
serving throughout the most perfect unity, 
he has not judged it advisable to run the 
risk of paying attention to the criticisms 
which have been made upon certain forms 
and opinions which are peculiar to him. 

We have seen that M. Sismondi’s 11th 
volume ended with the death of Lorenzo de 
Medicis, in 1492. The 38 following years 
fill the five volumes just published, except 
a part of the last, which goes beyond the 
year 1530. The first 50 pages of vol. 12 
contain only considerations on the character 
and revolutions of the 15th century; this, 
according to the author, was the epoch 
when the Italians had attained the highest 
degree of prosperity, of independence, of 
pre-eminence above the other European 
nations; but at the same time, that in 
which, by the deterioration of their politi- 
cal institutions and moral habits, they them- 
selves prepared the misfortunes which over- 
whelmed them from the year 1492 to 1530. 
On these divers points we cannot adopt the 
opinions of the author without some re- 
strictions. 

He is obliged to confess that the Italians 
in the middle ages had hardly any idea of 
individual guarantees, in which true liberty 
consist. They had scarcely thought of pro- 
viding for the security of persons and pro- 
erty: still less did they aspire to the 
berty of industry, opinion, and conscience. 
The exercise of the rights of citizenship, 
the share which each citizen had in the 
elections and public deliberations, seem to 
have comprised almost the whole of what 
they understood by the word liberty; and 
were we to point out the most general 
cause of the disasters before and after 1492, 
we should be much inclined to find it in 
this error. These calamities are, in our 
opinion, of three kinds. The first consists 





* In No. 10 of the Literary Gazette we gave 
an account of the preceding volumes of M. Sis- 





( ) 
History of the Italian Republics in the 


mondi’s work.—Epb. 





in the internal revolutions, which from the 
12th to the 15th century continually agi- 
tated each of the Italian republics; the 
eternal conflict of the powerful families ; 
the violent struggles of factions; the long 
series of revenge, of proscriptions and ca- 
tastrophes. The second scourge may be 
partly attributed to the same kind of ideas 
and habits : we mean the wars continually 
arising between the Italian states, which, 
besides the parties at war in each republic, 
kept up great belligerent factions all over 
Italy. It was doubtless impossible but that 
these two first scourges should bring on the 
third, the only one which M. Sismondi 
seems to take into his account, we mean 
the enterprises formed by foreign powers 
against the independence of a nation so dis- 
membered, so divided, so full of discord, 
already peopled with enemies of its own 
tranquillity, before it was inundated with 
enemies of its power and of its glory. * * * 

Italy is the theatre of most of the events 
related in these four volumes, but the 
principal actors are French, German, and 
Spaniards: of course we must expect to 
meet with considerable passages of the 
military and diplomatic history of these 
three nations, or at least of their generals, 
ministers and sovereigns, such as Ferdi- 
nand V. king of Spain, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Charles V. on both thrones, and 
the three kings of France, Charles VIII. 
Louis XII. and Francis I. M. Sismondi 
passes a very severe sentence on these 
three kings, particularly on the second, of 
whom he says that his only virtue consisted 
in an excessive and ill-judged economy. 
Neither Macchiavel, who has pointed out 
all the great faults committed by Louis 
XII. nor Guicciardini, have treated his 
character with the severity shown by 
our author. In general, no Frenchman, 
whether king, minister, warrior, or even 
writer, appears in this history of M. 
Sismondi without undergoing a rigorous 
censure. The author bestows reproaches 
even on Bayard himself, and does not 
qualify them by any praise. He not only 
says, as he ought to do, that France was 
called by Italians a barbarous nation, but 
he bestows this epithet on it himself in the 
course of his narrative, even down to the 
year 1527. It must be confessed, however, 
that M. Sismondi does not confine his 
severity to the French alone. In the history 
of Alexander VI. Julius II. Leo X. Adrian 
VI. and Clement VII. he shews no indul- 
gence except to Julius, and that merely in 
consideration of his zeal in expelling the 
barbarians from Italy: but he omits nothing 
which can tend to render the memory of 
Alexander VI. still more odious, or to make 
the reputation of Leo X. appear factitious 
and unmerited. * * * * 

It would be superfluous to dwell here on 
the parts of this work relating to the his- 
tories of France, Spain and Germany ; these 
events and details are universally known; 
the merit of the author consists in having 
collected and connected them. Very good 
chronological tables at the end of each 





volume, give @ much more extensive sum- 
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mary than we could place in this Journal.* 
We must, however, point out to our readers 
the principal articles contained in these 
five volumes. They are—In the 12th, the ad- 
ministration of Peter de Medicis at Florence; 
his ambition, his infidelity,-and his exile ; 
the religious and political arangues of Sa- 
yonarola; his ephemeral credit, and his 
horrible punishment; the revolt of the 
Pisans oe the Florentines ; the in- 
trigues of Louis Sforza and other Italian 
princes to draw Charles VIII. intu Italy ; 
the —_ and abdication of Alphonso II. 
king of Naples ; the dispersion of the army 
of his sucessor, Ferdinand II.; the league 
formed at Venice in 1495, for the indepen- 
dence of Italy, which soon forced Charles 
VIII. to repass the Alps. In the 13th vol. 
the efforts of the Neapolitans, and still 
more of the Venetians, to assist Louis XII.; 
the revolt of the Genoese against that Prince ; 
the military exploits of Alviano ; the league 
of Cambray concluded in 1508 against 
Venice ; the defeat of the troops of that 
republic at Vaila or Aignadel. Tn vol. 14, 
the fortitude of the Venetians in their re- 
verses; the return of the Bentivoglios to 
Bologna ; their flight, and the rigorous treat- 
ment of their partisans ; the administration 
of Soderini at Florence ; his discredit, and 
the recal of the Medicis; the confederacy 
of the Pope, the King of Spain, and Venice, 
against the French in 1511; the triumph 
of the family of Fregoso over that of the 
Adorni at Genoa; the alliance of Francis I. 
with the Venetians; the defeat of the 
Milanese and the Swiss at Marignan ; the 
death of Alviano; the enterprises of the 
Duke of Urbino on Tuscany and the 
March of Ancona. In vol. 15, the ravages 
committed in Italy by the Imperial army ; 
the military skill and the death of Prosper 
Colonna; the success and the treachery of 
Pescara; the defeat of Francis I. at Pavia ; 
the terror inspired by Charles V. into all 
the Italian states ; the variable negotiations 
and the instability of the treaties in the 
ear 1526; the taking and the pillage of 
me, in May, the year following; the 
death of Lautree before Naples, and the 
> seer peng of his army; the revolution 
e ected at Genoa by Andrew Doria, after 
having abandoned the French party for that 
of the Emperor; the absolute power ob- 
tained by the latter, with the aid of Clement 
Vil. over all Italy, and the efforts of the 
Florentines, notwithstanding the plague 
which afflicts their city, to secure their in- 
dependence by a new political organization. 
astly, in the 16th volume, the invasion of 
their territory, in 1530, by the Prince of 
Orange ; the death of that Prince; that of 
Ferucci, his valiant adversary ; the perfi- 
dious manceuvres of Malatesta Baglioni; 
the capitulation of the city, and the subju- 
oy of the republic. We would willingly 
well longer on this important work, But 
our limits will not allow of our so doing ; we 
cannot however conclude without repeating 
the praise which we before bestowed, by 








* These Tables fill, in the four volumes, 179 
Pages in 6vo. closely printed. 





saying, that the opinions of the author on 
the causes and effects of the events which 
he relates, have never any influence on the 
fidelity of his narrative; the excellent notes 
which he has given on the merits, the de- 
fects, and the characters of some writers, 
make the reader regret that he has not com- 
pleted this task, but has excluded from his 
work every thing like a grand prelude of 
literary history, referring to his own work 
on the literature of the South of Europe, 
and to M. Gingueni’s History of Italian 
Literature. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 


M. C. Hallascka, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy at Prague, has published a er 
tion of the effects of an Air Spout (so he 
calls it in contradistinction to Water Spout) 
which happened on the 10th of May, onthe 
estate of Prince Joseph Von Lobkowitz. 
After three weeks continuation of a degree 
of heat very uncommon in April, and dur- 
ing which the sky was constantly serene, a 
natural phenomenon, of a singular an< ter- 
rible description, took place in the estate 
of Gistebnitz, near the town of the same 
name, in the Circle of Tabor. On the 10th 
of May (Whitsunday,) about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the sky being perfectly clear, 
thunder clouds suddenly rose in the East, 
which rapidly inveloped the whole East and 
South of the heavens. The West and North 
sides of the horizon remained unclouded, 
and the heat of the sun continued to be 
very oppressive. About 5 o’clock the West 
wind became more violent, and rapidly 
alternated with the East, so that violent 
conflicts between the two winds was per- 
ceived, which is shewn also by the direc- 
tion in which the corn is laid. During this 
conflict there was formed among the clouds, 
which grew blacker and blacker, and 
through where the lightning flashed, a dark 
opake pillar (or Air Spout,) the diameter 
of which was above 20 fathoms, and which 
rose in a whirlwind from the earth to the 
clouds, which hung very low. The Air Spout 
thus formed, committed dreadful ravage in 
the fields, carrying with it in its course, or 
scattering all around, stones, sand, and 
earth, and continued its progress, with a 
hollow sound, towards the East. By the 
refraction and refiection of the sun’s rays 
falling from the West on the pillar of dust, 
it looked like a column of fire that red- 
dened the clouds. Thunder claps being 
heard at the same time, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring places hastened to the 
spot with fire engines. A mile from the 
fields of Kriwoschin, where, properly 
speaking, the terrible scene began, the fiery 
column stopped over a fallow field and 
again began to rage. This terrible pillar 
of fire revolved with incredible rapidity in 
a circle, sometimes horizontally, sometimes 
vertically, shot forth red scorching beams, 
and furrowed the ground, which it tore up, 
and with it stones several pounds in weight, 





which it hurled, whizzing like sky-rockets, 
into the air. This lasted about 15 minutes. 
A silvery stripe, in the shape of a tunnel, 
the point of which was turned towards the 
earth, was now formed in the middle of this 
Air Spout, which began at its top, and al- 
most reached the centre. This silvery stripe 
contracted itself several times, and at last 
entire:y disappeared. After this phenome- 
non, which had continued almost three 
quarters of an hour, the Air Spout again 
began to move forward, and, in the back 
ground, a splendid rainbow appeared, 
which formed, as it were, a bridge over the 
colossal pillar. Meantime vivid lightning 
and constant thunder issue! from the 
clouds, which were partly black and partly 
reddened by the fiery pillar. The pueno- 
menon, which much resembled a volcano, 
then proceeded slowly to the Galgenberg, 
near Gistbenitz, from which the observers 
were driven by a shower of sand and 
stones. 

Here the fiery phenomenon was changed 
into a cloud of dust, which proceeded from 
this mountain to Gistbenitz, where it un- 
roofed the building, broke and uprooted 
fruit trees, and scorched the leaves of the 
trees as it passed by. A shower of sand, 
clods of earth, branches of trees, sand, 
corn, wood, boards, and stones, threw the 
inhabitants of Gistbenitz into the greatest 
consternation, which was naturally aug- 
mented by the increasing terrors of the 
lightning, thunder, and torrents of hail 
that succeeded. This torrent of the largest 
hail did great damage in its progress over 
Boratin, Kamenalhotta, Gistbenitz, and 
Woparzan. The little town of Bernatitz 
has suffered the most, as not only all the 
corn is destroyed, but all the roufs and 
windows dashed to pieces by the lumps of 
ice, weighing from two to three pounds, 
which fell in incredible quantities. At the 
same time there fell in the Lordship of 
Kaunitz, in the Circle of Kauryim, such a 
prodigious quantity of hail, that all the 
ditches and hollow places were full on the 
fifth day after. At Prague we saw, to- 
wards the East, the dreadfully black clouds 
which threatened a destructive tempest, but 
did not affect us. The barometer fell the 
succeeding days much below the mean 
height of the mercury. The temperature 
of the air gradually cooled, so that the 
thermometer of Reaumur at sun rise, on 
the 3lst of May, was only at 3 degrees of 
heat. This Air Spout is, in the chief par- 
ticulars, like that which was observed on 
the 30th of August 1806, at Palma-Nova in 
the Venetian Frioul. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, June 27. 


On Weilnesday the 24th inst. Mr. Charles 
Burlton was admitted Scholar of New 
College. 

On Thursday the 25th inst. the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred _ 
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Doctor in Meaicine—William Mont- 
gomery Boyton, B.M. of St. Alban Hall. 
Doctor in Civil Law.—TYhe Hon. Hene- 
ane Legge, B.C.L. Fellow of All Souls’ 
e. 


Bachelor in Divinity —The Rev. Michael 
Rowlandson, M.A. of Queen’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rey. John Kingdon 
Cleeve, of Balliol College, Grand Com- 
pounder 3 Rey. George Chisholin, Rev. 

avid Davies, Rev. Francis Gottwaltz, of 
Worcester College; Rev. Henry Jones, of 
Jesus College; Henry Wellesley, Esq. 
Student of Christ Church; Rev. Godfrey 
Everth, of Trinity College; Rev. James 
Lampen Harris, Ses, James Yonge, Fel- 
lows of Exeter College; Rev. Thomas 
Griffith Roberts, of Brasennose College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—Mr. Frederick Charles 
Spencer, of Christ Church. 

On Friday, the 26th inst. the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. Michael 
Rowlandson, of Queen’s College, and Vicar 
of Warminster, Wilts. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. James 
Jacob Parsons, M.A. Fellay of Magdalen 
College. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


CRYSTALLIZATION OF TIN. 
Many of our readers are doubtless awa-e 
of the novel application of this beautiful 
process. to articles of ornament and furni- 
ture, but it is not so generally known as to 
prevent the account of it from possessing 
considerable interest and curiosity. Through 
the politeness of Mr. Brunel, of Battersea, 
the ingenious inventor of many mechanical 
improvements of the most important class, 
we have been allowed the very gratifying 
inspection of the Tin Plate Manufactory, 
now carrying on under his direction and 
the patentof Mr. Shaw, of London. Those 
who have not seen this manufactory can 
form no conception of the extraordinary 
splendour and magnificence of its products 
The raw.material is so little allied to what 
mankind call rich or graceful, or superb, 
that it seems a more & common magic, 
which.vonyerts the pale and paltry plate of 
white Tin into all the orgeous colours of 
the most brilliant :netals, of silver, and gold, 
and pearl, and opal, and emerald, and sap- 
phire. Such, however, without exaggera- 
tion, is the effect of this fortunately disco- 
vered art. And not only is it susceptible 
of taking all tints and po at in the high- 
est.polish, but of assumiug all the forms of 
beauty, radiations, stars, columns, angles, 
the semblance of every spevies of vegeta- 
tion ; in short, when we say that it exhibits 
all those shapes which crystals have in any 
state, and in eral resembles such ap- 
pearances as frost causes on panes of 
lass, our readers will conceive that there 
is an endless and fanciful variety of charm- 
ing combinations. 
e new art was, we are informed, dis- 
covered accidentally about three years ago, 





in France, by a Monsieur Baget, who gave 
it the name of Moiré Metalligue or Metal- 
lic Watering. Another Frenchman, near 
Brussels, however, contests the palm of 
originality ; and, in truth, the principle has 
long been one of the least secrets either in 
chemistry or metallurgy, though we believe 
its useful application is entirely new. It 
depends simply upon the action of acids, 
whether pure or mixed, and in different 
degrees of solution, on alloys of Tin. The 
common Vitriolic Acid, we believe, an- 
swers the purpose as fully as any other 
more expensive acid agent. The process 
we find described in the public prints is as 
follows : ‘* Dissolve four ounces .of Mu- 
riate of Soda in eight ounces of water, and 
aad two ounces of Nitric Acid:—or 8 oz. 
Water, 2 oz. Nitric Acid, and 3 oz. Muria- 
tic Acid :—or 8 oz. Water, 2 oz. Muriatic 
Acid, and 1 oz. Sulphuric Acid. Either of 
these mixtures is to be poured warm upon 
a sheet of tinned iron, placed upon a vessel 
of stone-ware ; it is to be poured on in se- 
parate portions, till the sheet is completely 
watered; it is then to be plunged into 
water, slightly acidulated and washed.” 
The operation is completed by drying. 

The meanest tin pan in our kitchens, 
submitted to this easy process, instead of 
its pallid metallic surface, imitates mother of 

earl in its tone of colour, and shoots forth 
into an infinitude of figures and reflections, 
equal to enamel, and full of rich veriety in 
design. By subjecting the iron to different 
degrees of heat, the variety of the forms 
is increased; some parts are granular ; 
other; are like architectural ruins ; others 
grand natural phenomena of wood, and 
mountain, and cataract; others a silvery 
sunset darting rays along the expanse; 
others simple leaves and flowers; others 
cubes, cones, and all that geometry em- 
braces ; in fine, there is no shape which the 
imazination can conceive that accident may 
not produce in these exquisite sports of che- 
mical power. 

The granular appearance is obtained to 
the greatest perfection, by pouring one of 
the above mixtures, cold, upon the tinned 
iron plates heated to a red heat :* the radiat- 
ed and star-like resemblances are best pro- 
cured from copper tinned. 

The natural result of -the crystallization 
is, as we have stated, to produce a surface 
of the shade of Mother of Pearl. The hues 
of gold, of blue, green, &c. are effected -by 
varnishes, laid on inapeculiar manner, and 
rubbed to the utinost degree of polish by 
the soft part of the human hand. This af- 
fords an excellent occupation for females, 
and we saw with pleasure several women 

ursuing the easy labour at Mr. Brunel’s 
Dietary: In other apartments we were per- 
mitted to visit the workmen employed in 
manufacturing the plates into various arti- 
cles of furniture, such as ladies’ work- 
tables, cabinets, inkstands, caddies, &c. &c. 
and unless our readers can fancy such 
things in the palaces of fairy-tales, glitter- 

* This is stated, but we haye not ascertained 
how the tinning is mainteined op red-hot irop, 
80 as to be subject to the process.—Ep. 








ing with gold and precious stones, they can 
have no idea of the magnificence of these 
articles. By a skilful contrast of colours, 
one table seemed ore inlaid with pearl— 
another verd antique bedded in silver—a 
third malachite’studded with gems. 

We cannot presume to say whether these 
productions will endure the wear and tear 
of use, better or worse than the materials 
which their superior beauty recommends 
them to supersede. It is ardeahie that they 
will turn out to be at least as lasting as the 
finer kinds of cabinet-work, for they may 
be hammered without injury. At any rate 
the substitution ofa new plate, for one spoilt 
by carelessness or bad treatment in any 
piece of furniture, must be much more 
cheap and convenient, than the renewal of 
the whole, if made of elegant and costly 
woods. With these advantages we expect 
soon to find that crystallized tin will cut 
a conspicucus figure in our-most superbly 
furnished rooms, as well as be introduced 
into general use in well-furnished houses. 
There can be no objection to the original 
prey of the material,—in its new guise 
it would never be suspected for poor Tin; 
and we were informed, that the price of a 
sheet, about the size of a sheet of letter- 
paper, was half a crown, so that though not 
a very expensive article, it will yet be sufli- 
ciently costly to merit the attention of 
those who think nothing valuable or beauti- 
ful, but what cannot be purchased except 
at a considerable price. 

Of course great improvements will here- 
after be made on an art as yet in its in- 
fancy, and there is no predicting to what 
perfection this already adiistrable discovery 
may be carried ©The Acid Jhas in one in- 
stance been applied to an Urn; and not- 
withstanding the difficulty of laying it ona 
surface, not only not fiat, but comprising 
every variety of curve, the unattractive ves- 
sel became an unique and splendid orna- 
ment to the tea-table. It is hence evident, 
that mouldings, cornices, &c. may be com- 
posed of these diversified specimens; the 
effect of which in gran¢ or tasteful apart- 
ments would be unparalleled. We under- 
stand that some paltry imitations have been 
attempted in London, and not to speak of 
their injury to a patent right, they are 
hurtful to the invention by giving a mise- 
rable idea of that to which no descrip- 
tion of ours can do justice, since, however 
strong the terms of eulogy we employ, they 
fall short of the impression made upon us 
by the view of this curious, charming, and 
really astovishing production. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

The would-be philosophers that conduct 
some of the periodical journals of the 
present time, seem to take delight in de- 
tracting from the merit of every man, 
whether in the world of science or of letters, 
and by.so doing endeavour to bring them 
down to the.Jevel of their,own shallow at- 
tainments, and to convince the world that 
there is nothing new under the sun, he- 
cause they are unable to produce any thing 
that is so. It therefore becomes us to wn- 
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deceive our readers on such points where 
ingenuity and perseverance are thus vili- 
ed. 


We are led to these reflections from the 
attacks that have been made on the inge- | 
nious Doctor Brewster respecting his Ka-’ 
er and the attempts to ascribe the 
merit of that discovery to Bradley and 
others. 

The first supposed anticipation of the: 
Kaleidoscope was found in Prop. 13 and 14 
of Professor Wood’s‘Optics, where the author 


6. In Bradley’s in- 
strument the images re- 
flected from the first 
surface interfere with 
those reflected from the 
second, and produce 
confusion. 

7. In Bradley’s in- 
strument the defects in 
the junction of the 
plates are visible, by 
the erroneous position 
of the eye. 


6. In Brewster’s the 
secondary reflections 
are removed, and there- 
fore no confusion takes 
place. 


7. In Brewster's the 
eye is placed so that 
these defects are in- 
visible. 


It is worthy of remark, that in this com- 








givee a mathematical investigation of the, 
the images 


number and atrangement o 


formed by two reflectors, either inclined or 

llel to each other. This theorem assigns 
no position either to the eye or to the’ 
dbject, and does not even include the prin- 
cile of inversion, ‘which is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the production of systematic 


forms. 


The theorem jis true, whatever be 
the position of the object or the eye. 


The 


next supposed antiepetion is that of Mr. 


Bradley in 1717, whi 


attracted attention. 


seems most to have. 


The instrument then 


invented is formed thus: two large pieces 
of silvered looking glass, jive inches wide, 
anil four inches high, jointed together with 
hinges, and opening ‘like a‘book. These 


plates bei 


, and 4 


set upon a 
eye place 


eometrical draw- 
in front of the 


mirrors, the lines of drawing were seen 


multiplied by repeated reflections. 


This 


instrument was described, long before Mr. 
Bradley introduced it, by Kircher and Oza- 
nam,and therefore no new light was thrown 


on the science ‘of optics. 


he -differ2nce 


of this instrument and the Kaleidoscope is 
so great, that contrasting the properties of 
the two will be the best arguments that can 
be used to prove the invention of Doctor 


Brewster new. 


The annexed Contrast has 


appeared in the Journal of the Royal In- 
stitution, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, and was, we imagine drawn up by 
Dr ‘B. ‘himself, or ‘his friend Professor 


Playfair. 


1. In Bradley’s in- 
strument, the length is 
less than the breadth of 
the plates. 


2. Bradley’s instru- 
ment can not be used 
with a tube. 

3. In :Bradley’s in- 
strument, from. the er- 
Toneous position of ‘the 
eye, there is a great in- 
equality of dight inthe 
sectors, and the last 
sectors are seareely vi- 
tible " 


4. In Bradley's in- 
strament the figure con- 
sists “of elliptical, and 
Consequently unequal 
sectors, 


5. In Bradley’s in- 

the unequal 

sectors do not unite, but 

os all a ag from 

another by-a space 

pe the thickness 
‘Mirror ‘glass. 


1. In Brewster’s in- 
strument the length of 
the plates ‘must be four 
‘or ‘five ‘times ‘their 
breadth. 

2. Brewster’s cannot 
be used without a tube. 


3. In Brewster’s the 
eye is placed’so that the 
uniformity of light is.a 
maximum, and the last 
sectors are distinctly 
visible. 


4. In Brewster’s all 
the sectors are equal, and 
‘econrpose a perfect cir- 
cle, and the picture is 
perfectly symmetrical. 

5. In Brewster’s the 
equal sectors all unite 
into a complete symme- 
trical figure. 


parison the two instruments are always sup- 
posed to be applied to geometric lines upon 
paper, and that is the only purpose to which 
Bradley ever thought of applying his mir- 
rors. The Kaleidoscope is extended further 
in its application, and may be used for in- 
ferior purposes, and gives true symmetrical 
forms to objects which the other instru- 
ment is incapable of doing. 

When we attempt to employ Bradley’s 
instrument to produce the effects which 
have been so much admired in the Kaleidos- 
cope, that of producing beautiful forms 
from transparent or opaque coloured objects 
contained in a cell, and at the end of the 
reflectors, it fails so entirely, that no person 
has succeeded in the attempt. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





PANORAMA: VIEW OF ATHENS. 


This Panorama, exhibiting in the Strand, 
is painted by Messrs. Barker and Burford, 
and from the classic interest attached to 
the subject has excited much attention. 
We presume that it is an accurate copy of 
the scene, not only from its agreement 
with such sketches as we have seen of it, 
but from the testimony of late travellers, 
and the circumstance of its having (as we 
are informed) been purchased by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at the price of one 
thousand pounds, to be preserved as a 
lasting ornament to that fearnel Institu- 
tion. 

The drawings from which this Panorama 
is constructed, were taken froin the most 
elevated part of the Museum Hill, a point 
whence all the interesting objects in the 
vicinity of Athens could be seen; and it 
therefore exhibits a striking representation 
of the existing state of these glorious anti- 
quities and the surrounding lanc'scape. The 
most prominent objects are the Arcopolis, 
crowned with the celebrated Parthenon, or 
Temple of Minerva, and the monument of 
Philopappus. The latter is raised into this 
degree of consequence from its relative 
situation near the eye, while the stupendous 
columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius are, from their dist»nce, apparently 
less considerable. The landscape is en- 
riched with figures of Albanian soldiers, 
Grecian women dancing the Romaika, the 
goats of Attica, &e. &e. 

As a work of art we consider this pro- 
duction to be one of the most highly finish- 
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which it belongs, ever exhibited. W 
speak doubtingly, but perhaps a more beau- 
tiful and picturesque period of the day 
might have been chosen,—either anorning, 
with its fervent glow of sky, or evening, 
with its gorgeous colours. As a panoramic 
effect we have scen many more illusive; 
for example, that of Paris, aroma | shewn 
in the same room, which approached the 
achievement of a visual deception. In the 
present case, however fascinating, the 
canvass is still only a large picture, and 
though we may acknowledge its likeness, 
we are in no danger of fancying ourselves 
at Athens while we contemplate it. Mr. 
Haygarth’s Views, which form a part of the 
fine illustrations of Walpole’s Memoirs re- 
lative to European and Asiatic Turkey (see 
Literary Gazette, Nos. 47, 48, and 53) 
convey an almost equally sufficient idea of 
this classic region. Still from its being 
executed on so large a scale, from its being 
ably coloured, and from its management in 
perspective, this Panorama is eminently 
entitled to the notice of the curious, and as 
such we have thought it our duty to devote 
a column to the task of briefly recommend- 
ing it to the public. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


The favourable opinion of this art ex- 
pressed by Géthe twelve years ago, on the 
publication of Albert Direr’s prayer-book 
from the original designs, has been amply 
justified by its success at Munich, the birth- 

lace of the invention. The collection of 

Strixner, Piloti and Company, after draw- 
ings in the possession of the King of Ba- 
varia, amounting to seventy-two numbers, 
is generally known. The work published 
under the care and direction of M. Von 
Manlich, Inspector of the Gallery, after 
paintings belonging to His Majesty, a work 
hitherto unique in its kind, has met with 
merited approbation. But Lithography is 
now actually employed there upon a really 
magnificent work. M. Von Sealichtegroll, 
Secretary-general to the Academy of Mu- 
nich, is publishing the Book of Tourna- 
ments of Duke William IV. of Bavaria, in 
3. admirably colonred drawings, most.exre- 
fully painted by Hans Schenk, armourist to 
that Prince, from all the tournaments un- 
dertaken by his master. The whole work 
will be published in eight numbers, each 
of which will contain four large coloured 
plates, with the editor’s illustrations and 
remarks. The first number is already pub- 
lished. The title page, which is also advrn- 
ed with lithographic ornaments, is as follows : 
“<The Book of Tournaments of Duke Wil- 
liam the fourth of Bavaria, from 1510 to 
1545, faithfully copied in Lithographic en- 
gravings, by Theobi ld and Clements Sene- 
felder, after a manuscript of that time in 
the Royal Library at Munich, accompanied 
with illustrations by Frederick Schlichte- 
groll.” 

This first number contains four com- 
bats, the first of which Duke Willian, 
still a minor, ‘had at Munich with a Count 





ed and pleasing paintings, of the order to 


Von Ortenbwyg, the second in Augsburg, 
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with the Count Palatine Frederic, in 
1510. The two following tourneys took 
place at Munich, with three knights, 
Hans Von Preising, Wolf Count Von 
Montfort, and Lienhard Von Lichtenstein. 
The execution of the helmets and the 
armour in gold and silver are extremely 
ingenious ; the representation of the com- 
bat itself, of the plumes of feathers, the 
caparisons, &c. of the horses, with devices 
and arms embroidered on both sides, is 
very characteristic. Fac-similes are given 
of the inscriptions on every plate, and in 
general every part of the work is executed 
with scrupulous fidelity. With respect to 
the metallic colours, a particular process is 
employed to lay them on fast; the gold or 
silver being laid upon the paper by means 
of models, and then drawn under the press ; 
after this comes the printing of the Litho- 
graphic outlines, then the colouring. 

M. von Schlichtegroll is much to be com- 
mended for his determination not to allowthis 
book of Tournaments to be merely an amuse- 
ment for the eyes, but to join to it as com- 
plete a history as possible of these shows, 
which are such an important feature of the 
times of Chivalry, and thus to give a very 
instructive contribution to the history of 
mankind. He intends to treat this matter 
thoroughly in a series of essays, which will 
make the first part of every number, and to 
unite with them a complete literature of 
tournaments, and an enumeration of the 
printed and unprinted books on the subject. 
The Royal Library at Dresden contains 
some accuunt of a book of tournaments 
with beautiful paintings, which is not at all 
known; and many interesting particulars 
respecting the rare monuments of the tour- 
naments formerly held in Dresden, which 
are preserved in a suite of six rooms in the 
Royal Armoury. This might furnish much 
valuable information to the author. 

Aloys Senefelder, who, which is seldom 
the case, may be called both the inventor 
and perfecter of the new art, desires now 
to have it called by the name of Chemical 
Printing, instead of Lithography, or stone- 
printing, which is not adapted to it; be- 
cause other materials, such as brass, copper, 
tinfoil, prepared paper, &c. are used in it 
in many cases instead of stone. He is on 
the point of publishing a work called “‘ The 
Art af Lithography,” the history of this 
art, which has spread from Munich over all 
Europe. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG. 


I care na’ for ye, Anny said, 
Sae gang awa’ to ither lasses :— 
Ye tempt wi’ gowd, an’ blink thine de 
To ilka bonnie quean chat passes, 


I ken fu’ weel ye lo’e to roam, 
An’ flirt wi’ ilka rosy beauty.— 

Ye shanna ba’ my heart again, 

Sin’ sic a rover ye’re fra duty. 





Ye powers aboon, [ ca’ to prove, 

How true I loe’d my charming Anny!— 
But never maer, now she’s unco, 

Will I confess ma lo’e for ony. 


My heart is grawn as cauld as snaw, 

That ance was wi’ my passion blazing ; 
Like floods the simmer sun has warm’d 

That Winter’s moon, alack! is a “ 





Dear Sir, 

The eulogium bestowed on the Spanish Guitar, by your 
correspondent Isabel, in your 74th Number, put me in 
mind of an inscription on a very fine instrument of that 
kind, sent from Spain as a present to a German Lady. 
I have found the lines in my portfolio, with an English 
and a French paraphrase, which I mnade at her request, 
If you like to put them in some corner of your paper, 
they are at your service. H.E. L. 





LA GUITARRA ESPANOLA. 
Soy un Pozo inagotable, 
Y aquel que quiere estudiar, 
Por mas clausulas que saque 
Nunca el fin ha d’encontrar. 


LA GUITARRE ESPAGNOLE. 
Je suis un puits intarissable, 
mes eaux qui veut jouir, 
Plus & m’epuiser il & plaisir 
Plus il me trouve inepuisable. 


THE SPANISH GUITAR. 
A perennial spring am I, 
Let him who loves my waters clear 
Drink uncontroll’d, nor ever fear 
To drain the crystal fountain dry. 





IMPROMPTU AT THE CITY ELECTION. 


At the close of the London election in 
the Guildhall, a fellow, to hear and see 
at his ease, climbed upon Beckford’s monu- 
ment, and brushed off the dust from the 
allegorical figure of the City, which forms 
part of it, in order to take his station upon 
its shoulders ! 

What crowd of images that act suggests, 
Unnoticed by the crowd below that bawl! 
The Patriot thus the City’s dirt molests, 
Cleanly to gain his seat o’ the top of all. 


Thus does corruption from our City flee, 

(Might say the freeman, who ’gainst ****** 
polls ;) 

Now pure she hoists her cap of liberty, 

And tyrants feel her dagger in their souls. 


Thus mount the mob to place unfit and high, 
(Retort, in wrath, the losers of the day) 

But clear the statue ;—would the infamy 

Of *##*##**#'s choice could so be swept away ! 


Thus climbs ambition in the civic jar, 

(Observe the neutral, moraling the case) 

Struggling, by legs, arms, heads, ensign, and car, 

To gain its object—but the upmost place. 
JACQUES. 





EXTEMPORARY EPIGRAM. 


A fair Traveller up the rugged road of Parnassus begged 
of a Gentleman to name her something as a subject on 
which she could properly exercise her poetical talent : 
A Fire-engine was passing at the time, and that was 
named! The Lady took umbrage at it, which pro- 
duced the following :— 

Lady, if you do give what’s due, 
My prudence you'll admire ; 
The thing was nam’d because I knew 
Thy poem would catch fire. 
WALTER. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE RESTITUTION OF THE 
WORKS OF ART. 


Scipio at Carthage—Wellington at Paris, 
[Seip a Parallel. e 


Cicero in the 4th book of the Orations 
against Verres, chap. 33, has the follow- 
ing words : 

“« Segesta is a very ancient city in 
Sicily, which a tradition, the authen- 
ticity of which can hardly be disputed, 
states to have been founded by Eneas 
when he visited that country on his 
flight from Troy. The citizens of Se- 
gesta therefore consider themselves as 
connected with the Romans, not only by 
the bonds of alliance and friendship, but 
also by those of relationship. This city 
once carried on war in its own name with 
the Carthaginians, who took it by storm 
and destroyed it, and carried every thing 
that had served to adorn it to Carthage. 
The Segestans possessed a bronze statue 
of Diana, sacred as an object of religious 
worship from ancient times, and ad- 
mirable as an exquisite work of art. 
Being removed to Carthage, it ex- 
changed its abode and owners, but was 
venerated ;—for its extraordinary beauty 
seemed to render it worthy, even in the 
eyes of the enemy, of the most sacred 
adoration. Some centuries later, in the 
third Punic war, P. Scipio took Car- 
thage. After this victory, he assembled 
all the Sicilians, well knowing how long 
and how often Sicily had been ill-treated 
by the Carthaginians: he gave orders 
that every thing of which that island 
had been plundered should be collected, 
and promised to take the greatest care 
that every city should have its property 
restored. Immediately what had been 
taken from Himera was given to the 
Thermitanians (the late inhabitants of 
Himera;) other effects to the Agrigen- 
tines, among which was the celebrated 
Bull of the most cruel of all tyrants, 
Phalaris. It is said that Scipio, when he 
delivered it to the Agrigentines, ob- 
served, ‘ that the Sicilians had good 
reason to consider whether it were 
better for them to be under the yoke of 
their own masters, or to obey the Ro- 
mans; they had now in one image 4 
monument of the cruelty of their native 
tyrants, and of our clemency : ’—it was 
at this time that the statue of Diana re- 
turned to Segesta.” 

How close is the resemblance between 
Scipio at Carthage and Wellington at 
Paris (1815.) Thus the injustice and 
violence of mankind are repeated, but 
also at the same time the magnanimity 
of individuals; and history remains ou 
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TE 
instructor, to preserve us equally from 
hatred of our own age, and idolatry of 
its heroes. 





APPARITION OF CAPT. CAMPBELL. 


Scotland has been famous, time im- 
memorial, for stories of ghosts, witches, 
and all supernatural appearances. Whe- 
ther these are or are not founded on va- 
riations of the principle of second sight, 
we leave to the profound investigation 
of the illuminati of the Northern Athens, 
and content ourselves with extracting a 

ve and, no doubt, authentic fact from 
a recent Number of a very excellent and 
amusing monthly work which emanates 
from that intellectual city. In justice to 
our able contemporary we name Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


A lady, wife to a gentleman of respect- 
able property on the borders of Argyleshire, 
was, about the middle of the last century, 
left a widow, with the management of an em- 
barrassed estate and the care of an only son. 
The young gentleman approached that period 
of life when it was necessary that he should 
be sent into the world in some active pro- 
fessional line. The natural inclination of 
the youth, like most others of that age and 
country, was to enter intu the army, a dis- 
position which his mother saw with anxiety, 
as all the perils of the military profession 
were aggravated to her imagination by ma- 
ternal tenderness, and a sense of her own 
desolate situation. A circumstance however 
occurred, which induced her to grant her 
consent to her son’s embracing this course 
of life with less reluctance than it would 
otherwise have been given. 

A Highland gentleman named Campbell 
(we suppress his designation,) and nearly 
related to Mrs. ——, was about this time 
named to the command of one of the inde- 
pendent companies, levied for protecting 
the peace of the Highlands, and preventing 
the marauding parties, in which the youth 
of the wilder clans were still occasionally 
exercised. These companies were called 
Sidier-dhu, i.e. black soldiers, to distin- 
guish them from the Sidier-roy, or red sol- 

iers, of the regular army ; and hence, when 
embodied into a marching regiment (the 
well known forty-second,) the corps long 
retained, and still retains, the title of the 
Black Watch. At the period of the story 
the independent companies retained their 
original occupation, and were generally con- 
sidered as only liable to do duty in their 
native country. Each of these corps con- 
iste¢d of about three hundred men, using 
sthe Highland garb and arms, and com- 
manded by suc gentlemen as the Bruns- 
wick government imagined they might re- 
pose confidence in. They were understood 
to engage only to serve in the Highlands, 
and no where else, and were looked upon 
rather as a kind of volunteers than as regu- 

soldiers, 

A service of this limited nature, which 

temed to involve but little risk of actual 





danger, and which was to be exercised in 
his native country alone, was calculated to 
remove many of the objections which a be- 
loved mother might be supposed to have 

ainst her only son entering into the army. 
She had also the highest reliance on the 
kindness and affection of her kinsman, 
Captain Campbell, who, while he offered 
to receive the young gentleman as a cadet 
into his independent company, gave her his 
solemn assurance to watch over him in 
every respect as his own son, and to pre- 
vent his being exposed to any unnecessary 
hazard until he should have attained the age 
and experience necessary for his own gui- 
dance. Mrs. —— greatly reconciled to 
parting with her son in consequence of 
these friendly assurances on the part of his 
future commander, it was arranged that 
the youth should join the company at a par- 
ticular time ; and in the mean while, Mrs. 
——, who was then residing at Edinburgh, 
made the necessary preparations for his 
proper equipment. 

These had been nearly completed, when 
Mrs. —— received a piece of melancholy 
intelligence, which again unsettled her re- 
solution; and while it filled her with grief 
on account of her relation, awakened in the 
most cruel manner all the duubts and ap- 
prehensions which his promises had lulled 
to sleep. A body of Katerns, or freeboot- 
ers, belonging, if 1 mistake not, to the 
country of Lochiel, had made a descent 
upon a neighbouring district of Argyle- 
shire, and driven away aconsiderable creagh, 
or spoil of cattle. Captain Campbell, with 
such of his independent company as he 
could assemble upon a sudden alarm, set 
off in pursuit of the depredators, and after 
a fatiguing march came up with them. A 
slight skirmish took place, in course of 
which the cattle were recovered, but not be- 
fore Captain Campbell had received a severe 
wound. Jt was not immediately, perhaps 
not necessarily, mortal, but was rendered 
so by want of shelter and surgical assist- 
ance, and the same account, which brought 
to Edinburgh an account of the skirmish, 
communicated to Mrs. —— the death of 
her affectionate kinsman. To grief for his 
loss, she had now to add the painful recol- 
lection, that her son, if he pursued the 
line which had been resolved on, would be 
deprived of the aid, countenance, and ad- 
vice, of the person to whose care, as to that 
of a father, she had resolved to confide him. 
And the very event, which was otherwise 
so much attended with grief and perplexity, 
served to shew that the service of the inde- 
pendent companies, however limited in 
extent, did not exempt those engaged in it 
from mortal peril. At the same time, there 
were many arguments against retracting her 
consent, or altering a plan in which so 
much progress had been already made; and 
she felt as if, on the one hand, she sacrificed 
her son’s life, if she permitted him to join 
the corps ; on the other, that his honour or 
spirit might be called in question, by her 
obliging him to renounce the situation. 
These contending emotions threw her—a 
widow, with no one to advise her, and the 





mother of an only son, whose fate depended 
upon her resolving wisely—into an agony 
of mind, which many readers may suppose 
will account satisfactorily for the following 
extraordinary apparition. 

T need not remind my Edinburgh friends, 
that in ancient times their forefathers lived, 
as they do’ still in Paris, in flats, which 
have access by a common stair. The apart- 
ments vecupied by Mrs. were im- 
mediately above those of a family with 
whom she was intimate, and she was in the 
habit of drinking tea with them every even- 
ing. It was duskish, and she began to 
think that her agitation of mind bad de- 
tained her beyond the hour at which she 
should have joined her friends, when, open- 
ing the door of her little parlour, to leave 
her own lodging, she saw standing directly 
opposite to her in the passage the exact 
resemblance of Captain Campbell, in his 
complete Highland dress, with belted plaid, 
dirk, pistols, pouch and broad sword. Ap- 
palled at this vision, she started back, 
closed the door of the room, staggered 
backwards .to a chair, and endeavoured to 
convince herself that the apparition she 
had seen was only the effect of a heated 
imagination. In this, being a woman of a 
strong mind, she partly succeeded, yet 
could not prevail upon herself again to open 
the door which seemed to divide her from the 
shade of her decezsed relation, until she 
heard a tap on the floor beneath, which 
was the usual signal from her friendly 
neighbours to summon her to tea. On this 
she took courage, walked firmly to the coor 
of the apartment, flung it open, and—again 
beheld the military spectre of the deceased 
officer of the Black Watch. He seemed to 
stand within a yard of her, and held his 
hand stretched out, not in a menacing 
manner, but as if to prevent her passing 
him. This was too much for human forti- 
tude to endure, and she sunk down in the 
floor, with a noise which alarmed her friends 
below for her safety. 

On their hastening up stairs, and entering 
Mrs. ’s lodging, they saw nothing 
extraordinary in the passage; but in the 

arlour found the lady in strong hysterics. 
She was recalled to herself with difficulty, 
but concealed the extraordinary cause of 
her indisposition. Her friends naturally 
imputed it to the late unpleasant intelli- 
age from Argyleshire, and remained with 
er till a late hour, endeavouring to amuse 
and relieve her mind. The hour of rest 
however arrived, and there was a necessity, 
(which Mrs. felt an alarming one,) 
that she should go to her solitary apart- 
ment. She had scarce set down the light 
which she held in her hand, and was in the 
act of composing her mind, ere addressing 
the Deity for protection during the perils 
of the night, when, turning her head, the 
vision she had seen in the passage was 
standing in the apartment. On this emer- 
gency she summoned up her courage, and 
addressing him by his name and surname, 
conjured him in the name of Heaven to 
tell her wherefore he thus haunted her. 
The apparition instantly answered, with a 
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voice and manner in no respect differing 
from those proper to him while alive,— 
** Cousin, why did you not speak sooner ?>— 
my visit is but for your good,—your grief 
disturbs me in my grave,—and it is by per- 
mission of the Father of the fatherless and 
Husband of the widow, that I come to tell 
you not fo be disheartened by my fate, but 
to pursue the line which, by my advice, 
you adopted for your son. He will find a 
protector more efficient, and as kind as I 
would. have been; will rise high in the 
military profession, and live to close your 
eyes.” With these words, the figure repre- 
senting Captain Campbell completely 
vanished. 

Upon the point of her being decidedly 
awake and sensible, through her eyes and 
ears, of the presence and words of this ap- 

arition, Mrs. ——— declared herself per- 
ectly convinced. She said, when minutely 
questioned by the lady who told me the 
story, that his general appearance differed 
in no respect from that which he presented 
when in full life and health, but that in the 
last occasion, while she fixed her eyes on 
the spectre in terror and anxiety, yet 
with a curiosity which argued her to be 
somewhat familiarized with his presence, 
she observed a speck or two of blood upon 
his breast, ruffle, and band, which he 
seemed to conceal with his hand when he 
observed her looking at him. He changed 
his attitude more than once, but slightly, 
and without altering his ,eneral position. 

The fate of the young gentleman in future 
life seemed to correspond with the prophecy. 
He entered the army, rose to considerable 
rank, and died in peace and honour, long 
after he had closed the eyes of the good old 
lady, who hat determiaed, or at least pro- 
fessed to have determined, his destination 
in life upon this marvellous suggestion. 





THE DRAMA. 





FOREIGN PLAYERS.—ARGYLE ROOMS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 
The deplorable state of one of our great 
national theatres must oecasion great pain 
to all lovers of the genuine British drama. 
However respectably the other House may 
be conducted, it is certain, as was once re- 
marked by Mr. John Kemble at a public 
meeting, that in order to have one good 
theatre we must have two. The constart 
stimulus of rivalship is necessary both to 
performers and minagers, to keep up that 
unceasing exertion which is required to 
render our theatres worthy of the patronage 
of the public. Whatever other causes may 
have contributed to the decline of one of 
our great theatres, there is one which must 
have had no small effect—the neglect of our 
principal nobility and gentry, and the encou- 
ragement lavishly bestowed on a strolling 
company of foreigners. Under the patronage 
of a committee of ladies of tank and fashion, 
whose names I subjoin, though from Chris- 








tian charity you may decline proclaimi 
them to the world, a covey of Frenc 
erformers are maintained, and on every 
riday evening, at the Argyle Rooms, these 
select artistes display their ‘‘ petites cume- 
dies” to our British noblesse.* Subscribers 
only are admitted to the pit and lower 
boxes, whilst in the upper tiers the foreign 
friends of the players witness the triumph 
of the lowest of their country, and the de- 
based taste and humiliation of England. 

Your readers, who have access to the 
Olympic or Sans Pareil, need mot regret 
their exclusion. Neither the eye nor the 
mind are deprived of any very high enjoy- 
ment. A temporary stage is fitted up, in 
front of which three foreign musicians em- 
ploy their instruments. One and the same 
scene is uniformly presented to the eye; 
in the middle of that seene is a door, and 
by it these ‘‘ artistes” make their entrée 
and sortie. Such is the rigorous observa- 
tion of the unity of place, that whether the 
sees be supposed to be in a street ora 
ady’s dressing room, in the salle a manger 
of an Auberge, or the salle de compagnie 
of a Baron, in a kitchen or a court, ma 
guinguette or a garden, the scenery, and 
the entrée, and the sortie, are ever the same. 
After nine the curtain draws up, the per- 
formers come forward to repeat, by the 
help of the prompter, occasionally shatting 
their eyes or looking on the ground, the 
parts they have learned in the course of the 
week. An opinion may be formed of their 
experience and talents, when it is thus 
known that they have come to London to 
rehearse, and that the pieces are here acted 
by them for the first time: One will not 
be much surprised to find a great part of 
the wit of the plays to consist of practical 
jokes, as the stealing of fruit, the pilfering 
of part of a bottle of wine and pouring in 
water instead, kicking the seat of honour, 
breaking of plates and bottles, wailing like 
children, &c.&c. Experience has, no doubt, 
taught the performers that such efforts of 
ingenuity give more satisfaction, and are 
better suited to their talents, and the intel- 
ligence of their audience, than the come- 
dies of Moliere, which they occasionally 
attempt. ‘* Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is 
a wise proverb, and the players act pru- 
dently not to attempt to go beyond their 
strength ; but it must be afflicting to every 
ingenuous British mind to see our fancied 
leaders of public taste assemble to applaud, 
not the true drama of the Theatre Francais, 
but the trash that serves to amuse the low 
Spsine of Paris, in the Theatre des 

Yarietés, or at the Porte St. Martin—that 
trash too not performed by a Parisian com- 

any, but by strollers, in what places col- 
ected, and where taught to represent plays, 
M. Sequin is best able to inform us. 

It will no doubt astonish such of your 
readers as are unacquainted with the taste 
and habits of the beau-monde, to learn that 
these comedians are caressed in the private 
society of our wealthy Fashionables, and 
that they are seated at the tables of our 


* Yesterday was, we believe, their last exhi- 
biti 





ey 
Nobles, and their delectable performances 
are occasionally exhibited as a certain at. 
traetion on the night of a grand route. 
When we call to mind the light in which 
players are viewed in France, particularly 
females, we must blush to think that they 
should have it in their power to boast in 
the cabarets of the Fauxbeurg St. Antoine 
of honours paid them im the select society 
of St. James’s Square and Palk Mali—that 
even Princes have stooped so low as 
cordially to take them by the hand. Such, 
however, may be their beast: and more 
than this, one of them may glory that a 
leader of fashion (Mrs. Boehm) opened her 
house for his benefit; that our nobility 
made haste to deposit their guineas for the 
tiekets of admission; and that English 
Earls could go from house to house to make 
interest to obtain them. 

O tempora ! © mores! 

The heart is siekened to proceed. It is 
however a comfort te reflect, that if our 
aristocracy or our rulers can forget what is 
due to their rank, there is still a patriotic 
feeling in the nation, and a noble resolu- 
tion in our British soldiers and sailors, that 
will prove sufficient to curb the insolence of 
foreign encroachment. 

T am yours, &c. 
Britannices. 


{We have inserted the communication 
of our correspondent Britannicus, because 
we are ourselvés of opinion, that the pa- 
tronage bestowed on foreign performances 
is more justly due to those who uphold 
the dignity of our national drama. A wish 
to familiarise their children to the French 
language and pronunciation may laudably 
operate in part on the minds of some of 
the subscribers; and this is, perhaps, the 
only apology that can be offered for them 
in the present instance. Of the merits and 
qualifications of the individual performers, 
we do not ourselves offer any opinion ; and 
we are willing to attend to what may be 
offered in their defenve.}—Eprror. 





Drury Lane concluded its luckless 
course on Tuesday with a Benefit for Mr. 
Spring, the Box-keeper, and as the close 
oF the season demands a speech, Mr. H. 
Johnston delivered the following :— 

‘« LapIgs AND GENTLEMEN—This even- 
ing being fixed upon to terminate the sea- 
son of 5, a erformances at this Thea- 
tre, permit me most respectfully to return 
you thanks for that share of your patronage 
you have so kindly condescended to bestow 
on our zealous endeavours to merit your 
applause. 

‘*T can truly assert, that the efforts of 
the Drury Lane Company, both collectively 
and individually, have been most liberally 
honoured with the approbation of a gene- 
rous and discriminating public, always their 
most gratifying reward. 

«T now, ies and Gentlemen, for 
myself and the Company in general, 
leave once more to offer our sincere t ’ 
and to assure you, that although the suecess 





of the present has been, from the pec 
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circumstances of the times, less in point of 
emolumént than that of some preceding 
seasons, our exertions will not be relaxed 
during the recess, and we hope with confi- 
dence to meet our patrons with a prospect 
of the success it will ever be our most 
anxious study to deserve at your hands, 
and we most respectfully take our leave till 
the néxt season.” 

What is meant by the assertion, that the 
efforts of the Theatre have been ‘ liberally 
honoured ” we cannot tell, unless it be that 
people staid away instead of going to hiss 
them—that there were etnpty houses in- 
stead of hooting audiences’! We assure Mr. 
Johnston, and those who wrote the speech, 
that it was folly, mismanagement, and mis- 
conduct, which disgusted the’ public; and 
if they mean to thrive hereafter, they must 
not ‘* lay the flattering unction to their 
souls,” that their utter failure and ruin 
arose from ‘‘ the peculiar circumstances of 
the times.” Such Managers, and such a 
Company, with all the little talents it pos- 
sessed, misapplied and thrown away, could 
suctéed at no'time; not even were the gol- 
den age restored. 


DIGEST OF POLITICS 
AND NEWS. 

As we are not in the habit of invent- 
ing news, we had' better say at once that 
there is none this week: save that the 
Elections proceed, the Duke of Kent has 
arrived with his Bride, and the Prince 
and Princess Elombourgh departed— 
and save that the Royalists and‘ Patriots 
in South America have been severally 
once more annihilated by authentic pri- 
vate letters inserted in the newspapers 
attached to each. 


*.* The Grand-Duke Michel, at- 
tended by General Hammond and his 
suite, yesterday inspected Messrs. 
Bensley and Sons’ Printing Machine, 
moved by steam. His Imperial High- 
ness was much gratified with the cor- 
rectness and rapidity of this admirable 
machine, which has been greatly sim- 
plified since originally described in the 
Literary Gazette,—printed by it, and with 
its new type, in the present Number, 
affording a fair specimen: of the excel- 
lence of the invention. 








VARIETIES. 

Russ1an Expepirion to tHe Norts 

Our.—It is mentioned in the daily papers, 
that Lieut. Kotzebue has returned from the 
voyage of discovery towards the North Pole, 
on which he was sent by the Russian govern- 
ment,without being able to penetrate beyond 
70° of latitude. It will be recollected that his 
efforts wer: made on the West side of the 
Atierican continent, where the same aus- 
P cious circumstances, with regard to the 
breaking up of thé ice, may not lave oc- 
curred as in the course intended by the 
British Expedition, 





CurRrENTS OF THE OcEAN.—On the 4th 
of March, a bottle was picked up on the 
NE. side of Eleuthera in lat. 24° 30’; long. 
76° 30° W. It contained a paper inscribed, 
“« Ship John Tobin, 8th August 1815, lat. 
22° N. long. 27° 30” W. with a_ fine breeze 
NE.” Signed W. Swainson. These expe- 
riménts aré curious, and it is a pity they are 
not very often made; a number of them 
might lead to the establishment of a theory 
on the currents of oc-an. 


A letter frum Aleppo of the 27th March, 
states, that the British consul returning 
from: that city will carry with him ten Ara- 
bian horses, and fonr mares of the same 
race, and of extraordinary beauty. Even at 
Aleppo it is acknowledged that they never 
saw such admirable animals beforé, and we 
trust they will reach England in safety, 
and lead to the still further improvement 
of our already excellent breed of horses. 


Juty.—Remarkable Days.—This word is 
derived from the Latin./a/ius, the surname 
of C. Cesar, the dictator, who was born in 
it. Mark Antony first gave to this month 
the name of July, which before was called 
Quintilis, as being tlie fiftl month in the 

car in the old Roman calendar established 
xy Romulus. This month was originally 
called by the Saxons heu-monat, or hey- 
monat, because in it they had their Hay 
harvest. There are a certain number of 
days before and after the heliacal rising of 
Canicula, or the dog-star, in the morning, 
called the dog-days in modern almanacks, 
and occupy the time from July 3 to 
August 11, the name being applied now, as 
it was formerly, to the hottest time of the 
year. 

The remarkable days in July are, the 2d, 
Visitation of the Virgin; 4th, Translation 
of St. Martin; 7th, Thomas a Becket. 

This haughty prelate was born in London, 


in the year 1119, and was the sonof Gilbert,’ 


a'merchant, and' Matilda, a Saracen lady, 
who is said to have fallen in love with him 
when he was a prisoner to her father in 
Jerusalem. Thomas received the first part 
of his education at Merton Abbey in Surrey, 
from thence he went to Oxford, and after- 
wards studied at Paris, In 1159 he made 
a campaign with King Henry into Toulouse, 
having in his own pay 1200° horse, beside 
a retinti¢ of 700 knights or gentlemen. 
“His bridle was of silver, his saddle of 
velvet, his stirrups and spurs double gilt. 
His expences far surpassing that of an’ 
Earl. He fed with the fattest, was clad 
with the softest, and kept company with 
the pleasantest.”*—Bibliomania. 

15th, Saint Swithen. Swithen, in the 
Saxon Swithum, received his clerical tori- 
sure, and’ put on the monastic habit, in the 
old monastery at Winchester. He was of 
noble parentage, and passed his youth in 
philological pursuics. Swithen was _pro- 
moted to holy orders by Helmstan, Bishop 





* Though canonized, he was, in truth, me- 
morable only for his pride, insolence, and ingra- 
titude to his sovereign, Henry II. to which he fell 
a sacrifice. He died at Canterbury on the 29th 
of December 1171, 





—————— 
of Winchester, at whose death, in 852, 
King Ethelwolf granted him the see In 
this he continued eleven years, and died in 
868. He requested that he might be buried 
in the open chureh-yard, and rot in the 
chan¢el of the minster, as Was usual with 
other bishops, and his request was complied 
with; but the monks, on his being canon- 
ized, considering it disgraceful for the 
saint to lie in a public cemetery, resolved 
to remove his body into the choir, which 
was to have been done with solemn pro- 
cession on the 15th of July. It rained, 
however, so violently for forty days sue- 
ceeding, that the design was abandoned as 
heretical’ and blasphemous, and they lo- 
noured his memory by erecting a chapel 
over his grave, at which many miraculous 
cures of all kinds are said to have been 
performed. To the above circumstance 
my | be traced the origin of the old saying, 
*‘that if it rains on St. Swithin’s, it will 
rain forty days following.”—T. 7. 222. 
20th, St. Margaret; 22d, Mary Mag- 
dalen; 25th, St. James; 26th, St. Anne. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A distinguished Chiropodist has in the 
press, The Art of preserving the Feet, or 
practical observations on the prevention 
and cure of corns, bunions, callosities, 
chilblains, &c. in one sriiall volume. 

Captain Golownin, the narrative of whose 
captivity in Japan has excited so much in- 
terest, is preparin for publication his 
“© Recollections of Japan :’’ they will com- 
= a particular account of the religion, 
anguage, government, laws and manners 
of the age = with observations on the 

eography, climate, population, and pro- 

uctions of the country. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JUNE. 
Thursday, 25—Thermometer from 48 to 75. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30, 27. 
Wind SW. 2.,—Generally cloudy till the even- 
ing, when it became clear. 
Friday, 26—Thermometer from 55 to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30; 26. 
Wind W. $.—Morning cloudy, the rest of thie 
day generally clear. 
Saturday, 27 —Thermometer from 45 to 82. 
Barometer from 30,13 to 29, 90. 
Wind SbE. 1.—Clear till the evening, when it 
became cle:dy. 
Sunday, 28—Thermometer from 52 to 66. 
Barometer from 29, 98 to 30, 13. 
Wind W. SW. and WbN. 4:—Morning rainy: 
the rest of the day clear. 
Monday, 29—Tliermometer from 50 to 73. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 30; 36. 
Wind WbN. 4.—Generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Tucsday, 30—Thermometer from 50 to 81. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 38. 
Wind WbN. and SW, 3.—Clear. 
JuLy. 
7 ednesday, 1\—Thermometer from 47 to 77. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 30; 23. 
Wind WDS. and N. #—Clear. 








ExratuM.—In onr last: Number, Ist.-col: for 
“ Nottingham,” read ‘* Lancaster,” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is published, in three vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. bds. 
(Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Colchester, ) 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 
STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, A.M. 

Illustrated with Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical MSS. 
London: Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand. 


Barry and Sons’ Catalogue. 
This Day is published, price 9s. 

A CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS COL- 
LECTION of NEW and SECOND HAND BOOKS, to be 
sold at the Prices affixed, by Barry and Sons, 21, High 
Street, Bristol. 

Catalogues may be had at the Place of Sale; of Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; and of R. Priestly, 
London, 








Mrs. Opie’s New Tales. 
This Day is published, in 4 Vols. 12mo. price Il. 8s. bds. 
; NEW TALES. By Mrs. Opie. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Father and Daughter, lomo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
2. Tales of Real Life, in $ Vols. 18s. bds. 
3. Simple Tales, 4 Vols, 12mo. 11..1s. bds, 
4. Tempter, or Domestic Scenes, 3 Vols. 1). 1s. 
5. Valentine’s Eve. 3 Vols. 12mo. 11, 1s. 
6. Poems, Foolscap svo, 6s. bds. 





Travels in North America. 

This Day is published, in 8vo. price. 14s. boards. 
TRAVELS in CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, in 1816 and 1817. 

By F. HALL, Esq. 

Late Military Secretary to General Wilson, 
Governor in Canada, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





Hooke's Roman History. 
This Day is published, in Eleven Volumes, avo. 51. 158. 6d. 
bds. a new Edition, illustrated with Maps, of 
The ROMAN HISTORY, from the Building of 
Rome to the Ruin of the Commonwealth. 


By N. HOOKE, Esq. 


London: Printed for F, C. and J. Rivington; T. Eger- 
ton; Clarke and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; Scatcherd 
and Letterman; E. Jeffery; Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; Cadell and Davies; Carpenter and 
Son; J. and A. Arch; Lackington and Co.; Black, 
Kingsbury, and Co.; J. Black and Son; J. Richardson; 
R. 8. Kirby; J. Mawman ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; 
J. Booker; R. Priestly; T. Hamilton; R. Fenner; J. 
Bohn; R. Saunders; Ogles, Duncan, and Cochrane; 
T. Hughes; E. Greenland; B. Reynolds; T. and J. 
Allman ; W. H. Reid; T. Boone; Lloyd and Son; and 
Wilson and Sons, York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





' A Tour along the Rhine. 
This Day is published, in 8vo, price 14s. 
AN AUTUMN near the RHINE; or, Sketches 


of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in some of the German 
States bordering on the Rhine. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





Conversations on Algebra. 

This Day are published, in 19mo. price 7s. bds. 
CONVERSATIONS on ALGEBRA ; being an 
Introduction to the first Principles of that Science. De- 
signed for those who have not the Advantage of a Tutor, 
as well as for the Use of Sudents in Schools. 

By WILLIAM COLE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





This Day is published, in Avo. printed on a large type, 
Price 5s. the Second Edition, of 
AN ESSAY on the DISORDERS of OLD AGE, 
and on the Means for prolonging Human Life. 

By ANTHONY CARLISLE, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. 
Surgeon Extraordinary to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and to his Royal Highness the Duke of Glouces- 
ter ; Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy ; Pro- 
fessor of Surgery and Anatomy to the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London ; and Surgeon to the Westminster 
Hospital. 

“ Every stage of human life, except the last, is marked 
out by certain defined limits ; old age alone has no pre- 
cise and deterrainate boundary.”—Cicero on Old Age. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





LITERATURE. 


Pinnock’s Improved Editions of Valuable 
Class Books. 

This day are published, by Pinnock and Maunder, Men- 
torian Press, No. 267, Strand, 
PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. explaining every difficul 


ZETTE, &c. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Longman, Hurst, and Co.’s Catalogue of 
Old Books, for 1818. 
This Day is published, price 2s. 

The FOURTH PART of a GENERAL CATA. 
LOGUE of OLD BOOKS, for the year 1818: containing 
the Classes of English Poetry, Plays, and Works on the 
Drama; Magic, Witchcraft, Alchymy, and Physiog- 
nomy ; Reprinted Editions of rare Books; to which is 
added, an Appendix, containing an extensive collection 
of Books in all branches of Literature. To be sold at the 
affixed Prices by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown. 

*,* The three first Parts have been just published, and 
the Fourth completes the Catalogue for the present year. 








New Geographical Dictionary. 

This Day is published, hand ly printed in 8vo. (dou- 
ble columns,) containing 25 sheets, Vol. II. Part I. 
price 9s. of 

THE EDINBURGH GAZETTEER; or, GEO- 

GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Comprising a complete 

Body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, 

and C i panied by an ATLAS, construct- 

ed by A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the Prince 

Regent. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

Conditions. 

1. The Work will extend to six volumes 8vo. elegantly 
printed, each volume to consist of 50 sheets, or 500 pages 
letter-press. 

2. The price of each volume will be 18s. in boards ; 
and, in order to suit every class of purchasers, the work 
will come out, periodically, in parts, or half volumes, 
price 9s. each. 

3. A part, or half volume, will appear every three 
months. 

4. The Atlas, consisting of 58 maps, engraved in the 
first style of the art, may be had along with the Gazet- 
teer, price 11. 16s. neatly half bound; coloured copics 
11, 19s. 6d. boards. 
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(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 
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fixing the proper sound and meaning of the words, and 
rendering every part easy to be understood by the mean- 
est capacity ; with a Continuation uf the History, from 
the Peace of Amiens up to the end of the year 1817: to 
which are added, three interesting and comprehensive 
genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of England, and 
many other valuable improvements. 5s. 6d. 


PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of ROME, for the use of Schools, with Ques- 
tions for Examination at the end of each Section ; an In- 
troduction to the Study of Romar History, the Incur- 
sions of the Barbarians, illustrated by a neat Coloured 
Map, a comprehensive Map of the Roman Empire, and 
Notes and other useful ‘and highly important 





Liver Complaints and Biliary Derangements. 
Just Published, the Third Edition, very considerably 
enlarged, Price 88. 6d. 8vo. bds. 


FACTS and OBSERVATIONS on LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS, and those various and extensive derangements 
of the Constitution arising from Hepatic irregularity and 
obstruction, depi: ting the sources which lead to a mer- 
bid state of the Digestive Organs : with Practical Remarks 
on the different properties of the Biliary and Gastric Se- 
cfetions, and upon other important points essential 
to health : prescribing a new and successful mode of 
treatment, illustrated by numerous cases, being the result 
of an extensive experience in various climates particularly 
directed to these diseases: addressed equally to the In- 
valid as to those of theProfession.ByJOHN FAITHHORN, 


additions by the Editor. 5s. 6d. 


PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY ¢f GREECE, for the use of Schools ; with se- 
veral useful Introductory Chapters; Questions for Exa- 
mination at the end of each Section; a Map of the Gre- 
cian Empire; and many valuable additions, on the plan 
of the Histories of England and Rome, 5s. 6d. 


*,* Parents and Teachers are respectfully invited to 
peruse and compare Pinnock’s Editions of the above 
standard Historical Works, which are submitted to the 
Publie as being decidedly preferable to any others. In- 
dependent of being edited. on a very superior plan, they 
combine many important advantages; as all vulgarities 
of style have been carefully corrected, every indelicate 


e and economy becomes all. 
Modern Times. 
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WOODSPEEN ACADEMY for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN, and SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES, on 
the London Road near Newbury, Berks, conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. VENTRIS, receive Pupils into their Esta- 
blishments on the 20th July 1818, at Twenty-two Gui- 
neas per ann. Board Education, Stationary, and the use 
of all kinds of School Books, outline Maps, Fuel Money, 
Pew Rent, &c. included. : 

A Bible, Prayer Book, one Pair of Sheets, and Six 
Towels, to be sent with each Pupil, instead of Entrance 
Money. 

Washing, Two Guineas per annum. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, andthe Foreign Languages, 
on the usual Terms. 





*,* The Proprietors of these Schools having been nearly 
20 years in the profession, can give satisfactory references 
in Town or Country, to those Parents and Guardians 
who may feel themselves disposed to entrust their Chil- 
dren or Wards to their care and Tuition. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspap g's 
alley, Cornhill ; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 








allusion sedulously obliterated, and the most valuabl 





formerly Surgeon in the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. 

Print d for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster-row, London. 








and i ing matter added, consisting of Introductory 
Chapters descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Britons, Greeks, and R . and 
Mythological, Biographical, and Geographical Notes, 








where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied, and sent Free 
of Postage, by all Booksellers, Newsmen, Stationer', 
and Clerks of the Roads, in Town or Country. 
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